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Felt insignia same as above (No. 2) but) 
with oval shaped shield 1% inch larger | 
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st-0 Glaus 


by MARGARET WENTWORTH 
Broadway Drama Critic, New York City 


the birth of our solar system—there is 

a lot of whirling about of gaseous re- 
ports and it is impossible to tell which 
proposals will solidify into planets, merrily 
revolving about Times Square, and which 
will flame across the night sky like meteors, 
going into swift oblivion. 


|: late August the new season resembles 


New Plays 


Twelve productions are tentatively listed 
for early this fall. It is anyone’s guess how 
many will actually be put on. 

Village Green, with Frank Craven, is 
the first due. The title would suggest some- 
thing of the peaceful, nostalgic atmosphere 
of Our Town, probably with more farce 
and less philosophy. 

I will not even hazard a guess as to the 
theme of the next on the list, The Wookey, 
but it sounds like farce. 

The Great Whitewash should surely deal 
with politics, one would think, and Keep 
Covered smacks of Oppenheim and may 
be a spy melodrama. 

Women Aren't Angels is an obvious 
truism. You remember the man _ who 
married an angel but was unable to settle 
down to happy housekeeping till she had 
lost her wings! 

Mr. Big is to enjoy the benefit of George 
S. Kaufman’s skill in direction. Speaking 
of Kaufman, reminds one how sorely Sam 
H. Harris will be missed ; for years he had 
put on all Kaufman’s plays. 

Cap and Gown is among the more nebu- 
lous possibilities. It might be college ro- 
mance or a sob story about how much 
harder it is to get a job than a degree, 
or it might be about the burning question 
of academic freedom. 

Brother Cain has a sinister sound and 
may deal with war; if so, it is the only 
one which has touched that subject. It is 
safe to say that Two Story House will be 
a lively farce, since Brock Pemberton, its 
producer, rarely touches any other type 
of play. 


Musicals 


Three musicals are scheduled. With 
Hellz-a-Poppin still going strong, Olsen 
and Johnson have made ready Crazy 
House, to which Carmen Miranda will 
lend glamour and for which the boys have 
prepared new antics. 

We all connect Young Man’s Fancy 
with the spring but, since the world is 
topsy-turvy, here it is appearing in the 
fall under the aegis of George Abbott. 

And with a Good Neighbor policy being 
stressed, it is appropriate to have a Latin- 
American musical, called Viva O’Brien. 

Since producers seem to feel that a great 
deal of gaiety will be needed to take our 
minds off death and taxes, there are seven 
other possible musicals. 


2 


Good-Will Gertie hopes to offer the 
exuberant personality of Elsa Maxwell, the 
party organizer. Helen, based on Offen- 
bach’s La Belle Helene is to have an all 
Negro cast. I wouldn’t know why. Even 
if Helen did stop over in Egypt, she was 
Greek. 

Nancy Hamilton is a graduate of Smith 
who has been determined to make her 
way in the theatre ever since she was 
allowed to give her first show in the college 
while still a student. She challenged Fate 
by entitling her first revue One For The 
Money. Fate was kind both to that effort 
and to Two For The Show which fol- 
lowed it. This year it is Three To Make 
Ready and she still has a title in reserve. 

Pins and Needles, having also had two 
successful editions, is to bring out a third. 
George Jessel is sponsoring The High 
Kickers. Listen Lady is another possibility 
and Vinton Freedley is to do Let’s Face 
It! So there will be no scarcity of girls 
and dancing if even half these ambitious 
projects come to pass. 

In or Near Chicago 

Thespians in or near Chicago will be 
interested in the excellent list of plays 
to be given there. Pal Joey, Louisiana 
Purchase, The Corn Is Green and Watch 
On the Rhine are the four New York suc- 
cesses. Maxwell Anderson’s Candle In 
The Wind with Helen Hayes, Sophie 
Treadwell’s Hope For A Harvest with 
Fredric March and an untitled play by 
Philip Barry for Katherine Hepburn will 
be given there before being brought to 
New York. Two others which may be put 
on first there are Somerset Maugham’s 


_ Be No Night will be back for a short stay. 
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“| A JANEY- A SWEET YOUNG 
<{”| — THING WITHOUT A JOB 


G=> | B. MARTIN-A YOUNG AND 
‘eh ELIGIBLE BACHELOR. 


) “ C. STUART- A SHY RABBIT 
Liu ‘| FARMER. 
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COME AND SEE THE SOLUTION AT 
" THE ANNUAL PLAY PRODUCED BY THE. 


JUNIOR CLASS 








| This cleverly designed poster was used to 


advertise the Junior Class play at the Norfolk 
(Nebr.) Senior High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 112). Mr. Donley F. Feddersenis 
the director. 


Theatre with Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Saroyan’s The Beautiful Play. Having 
written The Beautiful People and The 
Beautiful Play, presumably he may com- 
plete the trilogy by The Beautiful Play- 
wright! 

Sidney Kingsley, now in the army, is 
working on a play called Thomas Feffer- 
son. 


Special Rates 


Speaking of the army, arrangements are 
to be made by which men in uniform can 
get tickets for plays and motion pictures 
free or at nominal cost. 

The project instituted by Katharine 
Cornell last season of having monthly 
matinees for high school students at a 
quarter a ticket will be extended this year. 
The first offering, in September, will be 
for Life With Father. 

The Theatre Guild plans to revive a 
number of its former successes at $2.20 
top. The Guild may also have one or 
more plays by O’Neill on its list. 

Elia Kazan, having shown in the Group 
Theatre his talents as actor and director, 
is to try producing this season. Libby 
Holman, the singer, is backing his scheme 
of offerings at $1.10 top. This has always 
been the price of productions by Labor 
Stage and has been popular. ) 


Here and There 
Noel Coward’s new play, Blithe Spirit, 





having been put on successfully in Eng- 
land has been sent over and will be given 
here later. It deals with the cult of spirit- 
ualism in a mood of gay irreverence. 

It is said that, in spite of the sea-change 
which has come over Finland, There Shallj 


For years Butler Davenport has run his 
own theatre in the thirties, admission free. 
Now House of Theatre on West 52nd St, 
is to open September 15, also free. So far! 


all the plays promised are by Ruby Reed,” 
who hopes to sell them to producers orf 


motion pictures. Four titles are: Sun? 
Upon Snow, Airplanes and Cabbages, Nov 
Rest for the Weary and Drifters. Two} 
other comedies seeking sponsors are Here's) 


Mud In Your Eye and Double Or Noth-§ 
ing. 


Robert Porterfield of the Barter Theatre 3 


at Abingdon, Va., is still in hopes of in-9 
ducing the State Legislature to apropriate| 
funds for a state theatre, he to take his 
company to a large number of small places 
which wou'd not otherwise see a spoken, 
living play from one year’s end to another. 

Still another possibility is Wester 
Union, Please, with Charlie Butterworth 
in the lead. This is described as a farce im 
which a man who has been away from hi 
family for ten years turns up in the unt} 
form of a Western Union messenger. 

Readers of the future usually make thei 
predictions to clients who go away andj 
never return to reproach them with thei 
mistakes. Please be clement if this prog: 
nostication turns out to be no more suc 
cessful than most reading of tea leaves ot 
horoscopes ! 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 
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Summary of the 1940-41 
Thespian Season* 


by THE EDITOR 


again led in popularity among those 

produced by Thespian schools dur- 
ing the 1940-41 season. A summary of 
reports submitted by August 1, 1941, by 
280 schools shows that eighteen of the 
plays reported accounted for 204 produc- 
tions out of a total of 729. What A Life 
led the season with a total of 41 produc- 
tions, with June Mad second with a total 
of 38 productions. Another play about 
young people, Young April, came third 
with 19 productions. The titles of the 
other fifteen leading plays, with the num- 
ber of productions for each, appear in the 
Statistical Summary on this page. 

It is interesting to note that What A 
Life and fune Mad also led during the 
1939-40 season with twenty-six produc- 
tions each. Those other high school plays, 
Spring Fever, Foot-Loose, Growing Pains, 
You Can’t Take It With You, and Our 
Town, enjoyed the same popularity last 
season as the year before. Titles appearing 
in the list for .the first time are Young 
April, One Wild Night, Don’t Take My 
Penny, Through the Night, Tiger House, 
Phantom Tiger, and American Passport. 

A survey of the other productions re- 
ported shows that Shakespearean plays 
enjoyed a few more productions among 
Thespian schools than was the case during 
the 1939-40 season. Macbeth had one 
production; Taming of the Shrew, one; 
Romeo and Juliet, one; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, two, and As You Like It, 
one. Among other classic plays reported 
were The Imaginary Invalid, Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, Cyrano De Bergerac, 
and She Stoops to Conquer. 

The season was also marked by produc- 
tions here and there of recent Broadway 
plays that are not generally undertaken by 
high school groups. Among the plays in 
this group were Room Service, The Amer- 
ican Way, Boy Meets Girl, Family Por- 
trait, Brief Music, Ladies in Retirement, 
and My Heart’s in the Highlands. 

The average number of major plays 
given by the schools reporting was 2.60, 
representing a slight gain over the average 
of 2.54 the previous year. On the basis 
of information reported it is estimated that 
our Troupes produced a total of approxi- 
mately 1,250 major plays during the sea- 
son. Most schools reporting staged either 
two or three full-length plays during the 
season. Most of the schools that reported 


P assis dealing with adolescent life 





* A list containing the titles of all full-length plays 
reported by Thespian Troupes by August 1, 1941, with 
the number of productions given of each play, may be 
obtained free of charge from The National Thespian 
Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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no productions of full-length plays were 
represented by evening programs of one- 
act plays. 


Apparently not as many operettas were 
given during the year as were staged the 
year before. A total of 60 productions 
were reported as compared with 76 pro- 
ductions during 1939-40. The number of 
schools participating in radio activities did 
not vary much from the number for the 
previous season. A study of the reports 
also brought to light the interesting fact 
that variety shows, revues, vodvils, pag- 
eants, and special programs of one kind 
or another make up an important part of 
the year’s program in many of our schools. 
The survey revealed a total of 177 pro- 
ductions of this nature, or an estimated 
302 productions for our entire member- 
ship. 7 

In our summary for the 1939-40 season 
which appeared on this page a year ago, 
we suggested that all our directors set as 
their goal three major productions, or 
their equivalent, for the season, and that 
one of these be the production of a classic 
play. The reports show that here and 
there certain directors followed our sug- 
gestion, but on the whole the response was 
far below what we expected. In view of 
the fact that plays given by high schools 
are not on a par with the type of music 
played by school bands and orchestras, 
we want to repeat our suggestion that each 
Thespian school plan the production of 
one classic play as part of the program 
for the 1941-42 season. Such a production, 
plus the production of two modern plays, 
should give each school a well-balanced 
program for the season, and at the same 
time raise the standards of play produc- 
tion. 





Our New Publication 
Schedule 


Beginning with the present season, THE 
HIGH ScHvoL THESPIAN will appear monthly 
(eight times) during the school year as 
follows: October, November, December, 
January, February, March, April, and May. 
While the September issue has been dis- 
continued, a January issue has been added, 
thereby giving our readers continuous publi- 
cation during all months dramatics activities 
are in operation. 

Subscriptions expiring with the October, 
November or December issues of this fall 
will all be extended one month to cover 
the September issue, which has been dis- 
continued.—EDITOor. 

















Statistical Summary of the 
1940-41 Thespian Season 


(This summary is based upon reports submitted 
by high schools affiliated with The National Thespian 
Society and does not attempt to cover the activities 
of non-member schools that subscribe for THe HIGH 
SCHOOL THESPIAN.) 


Total number of major productions 


reported as of August 1, 1941.... 729* 
Average number of productions per 

school reporting . a Oe Se 
Estimated number of major produc- 

tions for the season among all high 

schools affiliated with the society.. 1,243 


Distribution of number of produc- 
tions among schools reporting: 


Schools Number of Major Productions 
ee Ne ee 
Ne eee + 
Belay. > eS oil ees 6 


Total number of operetta produc- 
tions reported as of August 1, 1941 60 
Estimated number of operetta pro- 
ductions staged during the season 
by all Thespian Schools ........ 104 
Total number of schools reporting 
participation in drama festivals 
Pe eee ear ree 159 
Estimated number of Thespian schools 


participating in drama festivals 

and contests during the season... 272 
Total number of schools reporting 

participation in radio programs . . 72 
Estimated number of Thespian 


schools participating in radio pro- 

grams during the season ........ 124 
Number of schools reporting the pro- 

duction of full evening programs 

i ON CD einai cal oa 1 58 
Estimated number of Thespian 

schools producing evening of one- 

act plays during the season ..... 99 
Total number of variety shows, re- 

vues, vodvils, pageants, and special 

programs reported as of August 

Be IE Sora he Ss a a 177 
Estimated number of variety shows, 

revues, vodvils, pageants, and spe- 

cial programs staged during the 

season by all Thespian schools _. 302 
Eighteen most frequently produced 

full-length plays among Thespian 

high schools during the 1940-41 


season: 


Number of 

Title Productions 
So a. <a. oS ee Aa 
STI Si seeks a kV eae eed ces 
IS 583s neve esc S ea ol ee 
ee ee a 
PREP EEE ODS Ce TC: 13 
a Ee eee 
You Can’t Take It With You......... 10 
ree PN sos a ae Se 
PS soos ee a ea 
Re EE NE 6k ok De bicacS ane wig aes 7 
a ass. ss tee het wae we 
Don’t Take My Penny ........ or 
Night of January 16 . 6 
We Cats sO eat Pas, ak 6 
Zereuge the Might . 2... 2... 6s 5 
Tiger House ..... 5 
Phantom Tiger ites or 5 
Fg eee a ree 3 


* Includes the production of evening of one-act 
plays considered the equivalent of full-length plays, 
but does not include the production of operettas, 
pageants, or other special programs. 














National High School Conference 
Marks Milestone in Progress of 
Educational Dramatics 


Attendance from Twenty-four States and the Canal Zone 
Nationally Known Leaders Address Gathering 


ROM twenty-four states and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, from the Pacific 
Coast and the Northwest, from the 

middle West and the deep South, from 
the eastern and New England states, came 
the nearly seven hundred teachers and 
students who attended the first National 
High School Drama Conference held at 
Indiana University, June 2-7, under the 
sponsorship of the National Thespian 
Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools, 
with the Department of Drama of Ind- 
iana University acting as host for the 
gathering. With most of the main events 
scheduled for the week held in the im- 
pressive new million dollar Theatre and 
Auditorium Building, the conference was 
pronounced educationally worth while 
and highly successful, marking an impor- 
tant milestone in the progress of dramatics 
in the secondary schools. 

Traveling by bus, train, automobile, and 
in a few cases by “thumbing rides”, those 
in attendance at the conference formed 
one of the most enthusiastic groups ever 
brought together for a national gathering. 
The warm response with which the speak- 
ers were greeted, the eagerness with which 
all events were received, and the friendly 
and cooperative spirit shown by all, was 
convincing proof that the conference was 
thoroughly enjoyed and measured well 
up to expectations. Scores of complimen- 
tary letters sent to the National Thespian 
headquarters, and the fact that already 
inquiries concerning the next national con- 
ference have been received, is accepted as 
proof that the conference did accomplish 
the purposes for which it was held and 
that there is a need for such an event to 
stimulate and enrich the entire field of 
high school dramatics. 


Program 


The conference got underway on June 
1 when groups from various sections of 
the country began to arrive for registra- 
tion. By Monday, June 2, almost three- 
fourths of those attending the conference 
had registered. The conference program 
began late that afternoon with many of 
the delegates viewing the colorful parade 
of several hundred Indiana University 
graduates who were granted degrees after- 
wards. A heavy rain prevented many stu- 
dents and teachers from going on a tour 
of the new Theatre and Auditorium Build- 
ing conducted by Dr. Lee Norvelle and 
members of his theatre staff. 


The program started in full force on 
Tuesday morning, June 3, with a short 
address by Ernest Bavely, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Thespian Society, on 
the aims of the conference. Greetings in 
behalf of Indiana University were extend- 
ed by Dr. Lee Norvelle, director of the 
University Theatre and Radio Broadcast- 
ing. Greetings from the National Thes- 
pian Society were conveyed by Dr. Earl 
W. Blank, of Berea College, Berea, Ky., 
and by Miss Beulah B. Bayless of the Na- 
trona County High School, Casper, Wyo- 
ming, both national officers of the society. 
The main address of the morning was 
given by Paul Green, nationally known 
playwright, Pulitzer Prize winner, and 
now President of the National Theatre 
Conference. Mr. Green spoke on the im- 
portance of the theatre in our democracy 
and of the highly valuable contributions 
toward the building of a national theatre 
being made by educational groups such 
as were represented at the conference. 
The audience rose as one and applauded 








Part of the Conference audience listening to an address on the techniques of acting by 
Frederick McConnell of the Cleveland Playhouse. 


Convention Sidelights 
By VIRGINIA LEEPER 


E expected to see a profusion of feminine 

pulchritude at the first National Drama 
Conference. Well, we did. Delectable blonds 
were plentiful and beauteous; sparkling, dark. 
eyed brunettes abounded; and the titian-haired 
misses added up to quite a colorful number, 
But, it took a brown-eyed, funny-faced, floppy- 
legged, ugly little monkey, named Oski-wow- 
wow, from Revere, Massachusetts, to steal the 
show wherever he appeared. 

He was a charming little fellow, with a con- 
venient zippered pocket where his vitals ought 
to have been, and where, we suppose, he kept 
such important documents as his birth certifi- 
cate perhaps, and identification papers. Very 
proper he was, too, flirting only quite discreetly 
with the pretty girls. Every hour of the day 
found him well-dressed. He even came to the 
banquet attired formally in white tie and tails, 
the latter of which, foresighted little creature 
that he was, he had but only one. 

* 


E think it might be a good idea to tie up 

all stray dogs before staging such a beau- 
tiful and spectacular outdoor production as the 
Indiana University’s presentation of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. We couldn’t help but 
wonder at what minute the two or three friendly 
canines that roamed the production’s outdoor 
stage might gleefully pounce upon Puck, care- 
fully and charmingly hidden in the bushes; or 
romp into the midst of the unearthly, unreal 
beauty of the dance of the fairies. 

* 


ILL I, or won't I be able to dance with 

those from different sections of the coun- 

try?” pondered our room-mate before the dance. 

“Could you dance with all who asked you?” 

we asked afterwards, knowing she was consid- 
ered a good dancer at home. 

“Well, not always. But it was fun to try, and 
to find out how much steps vary over the coun- 
try.” Noting the extra sparkle in her eye we 
decided it must have been much fun trying. 

> = 


E were sitting in the auditorium one 

afternoon feeling intensely aware, after 
having seen an exceptionally fine play, of the 
honor of being invited to this first great Na- 
tional Drama Conference. Suddenly we were 
awakened to the fact that the honor of partici- 
pation was not enough to satisfy some. A 
bright-haired young miss going down the aisle 
stopped to say to a friend sitting in front of us, 
“looks like we’ll have some competition here.” 

#* * * 


ea drastic measures were necessary to 
hreak Indiana’s May drouth. The first Na- 
tional Drama Conference was held in Bloom- 
ington, and presto! it rained the first three days 
of the week. In spite of the relief to Hoosier 
residents, one young lass, very chic in red slacks, 
was heard thus to bemoan the moist weather, 
“And I was so glamorous in Massachusetts.” 
* * 


E beway there’s this second-hand story we think 
we should tell of the two youngsters who 
nonchalantly climbed into a taxicab waiting in 
front of the Union building and directed the 
driver to take them to the Student building— 
no more than a stone’s throw left-handed. 

* ca * 


FY HE first group to register for the Confer: 

ence was one of those who came from 
farthest away, all boys with a man directot, 
from The Dallas, Oregon. One covld not help 
but marvel at the houndless good spirits of the 
entire group. Their trip financed by theif 


town’s Chamber of Commerce, they were mak§ 


ing it an education in itself. When towns of 
their route had radio stations, they would se 
cure permission to broadcast a program, tellin{ 
of their trip and town. From Bloomington an 
the Conference they were heading toward the 
east, with Washington, D. C., as their goal. We 
might also remark in passing that we have se: 
dom seen a more well-mannered group of boys 


(Continued on page 7) 
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A gala event was the Conference banquet held in Alumni Hall on Friday evening, June 6. 
Over four hundred persons were present. 





Mr. Green vigorously at the close of his 
address. 

Following Mr. Green’s speech, student 
members of the audience went to the va- 
rious sectional meetings on acting, radio, 
and make-up for which they had regis- 
tered in advance. Teachers, directors, and 
others remained in the auditorium for a 
sectional meeting on the place of drama- 
tics in education presided over by Dr. 
Carl Franzen of the School of Education, 
Indiana University. Points of view were 
presented by Garrett H. Leverton of Sam- 
uel French, New York City, Beulah B. 
Bayless, George C. Carroll, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Terre Haute, Indiana, and 
Barclay S..Leathem, director of the Uni- 
versity Theatre, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

That afternoon the Division of Play 
Production opened with the presentation, 
in three separate auditoriums, of twelve 
one-act plays entered by various high 
schools. (The titles of all plays entered 
in this event are listed elsewhere in this 
article.) The performances were discussed 
by critic judges at the close of each play 
session. 

Nearly fifty students from as many high 
schools participated in the try-outs for 
the coast-to-coast broadcast which was 
carried by the N. B. C. Red Network on 
Saturday, June 7. The need for a large 
cast necessitated careful selection, but all 
who witnessed the try-outs held under the 
direction of Mr. Robert E. Allen and his 
staff agreed that no effort was spared in 
finding the best player for each role. 

Students and teachers were given an 
opportunity to mingle and become better 
acquainted at an informal dance held 
Tuesday evening in Alumni Hall. Enter- 
tanmment for the evening was under the 
direction of Miss Kate Rutherford, a 
member of the Speech staff at Indiana 
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University. 

The program for Wednesday, June 4, 
began with an address on techniques of 
acting by Frederick McConnell, director 
of the Cleveland Playhouse. After this 
address, students reported to their class- 
rooms for the lecture series mentioned 
above, while teachers remained for a dem- 
onstration on directing the serious play, 
given by Mr. Lawrence W. Smith and 
members of his Thespian Troupe at the 
Charleston, West Virginia, High School. 
Using the third act of Whiteoaks, Mr. 
Smith and his students staged one of the 
most effective demonstrations ever given 





at a national drama conference. A variety 
of questions from the audience followed, 
all of which were expertly answered by 
Mr. Smith. 

The Wednesday afternoon sessions were 
devoted to the production and discussion 
of plays entered in the Play Production 
Division. That evening, Prof. Robert W. 
Masters and his student players from the 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, entertained the visiting groups 
with two performances, one at 7:00 p. m. 
and the other at 9:00 p. m., of Ever Since 
Eve, the latest comedy from the pen of 
Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements. 
Both performances were well done and 
enthusiastically received. 

On Thursday, June 5, the program be- 
gan with an interesting address on acting 
by Miss Lydia St. Clair, well known Euro- 
pean actress who made her first appear- 
ance on the American stage last season as 
the Belgian refugee in Elmer Rice’s Flight 
to the West. Miss St. Clair laid consider- 
able stress on the importance of the mmag- 
ination in making a part live on the stage. 
Her address, though colored somewhat by 
her foreign accent, reflected years of stage 
experience and wide knowledge of the art 
of acting. Miss St. Clair came to the con- 
ference in the company of. Miss Jane 
Broder, one of Broadway’s casting direc- 
tors. 


Following Miss St. Clair’s address, stu- 
dents reported for their morning lectures 
and teachers remained for a demonstra- 
tion on directing the comedy given by Mr. 
Paul B. Williams and members of Troupe 
No. 162 at the Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Mr. Williams 
brought out a number of valuable “point- 
ers’ on the serious business of direct- 


ing the comedy, and his audience respond- 








Members of the All-Conference Cast: (standing, left to right) Ray Jensen and Grant Coon, of 
Magna, Utah, and Dan Baker of Marietta, Ohio; (seated, left to right) Peggy Mitchell, Magna, 


Utah, Alda Mae Weber, Boulder, Colorado, and Jake Gisler, Marietta, Ohio. 


Dan Baker and 


Alda Mae Weber were awarded highest honors as the outstanding perfermers in the 
Play Production Division. 








ed with various questions and suggestions. 
Dr. Robert G. Dawes, head of the Dram- 
atic Arts Department at Ohio University, 
presided as chairman for the meeting. The 





National Conference Cast* 


IGHEST honors for meritorious per- 

formances in acting were awarded to 
the following students who placed on the 
National Conference Cast: 


FIRST 
Dan Baker as Jim Day in Minnie Fields, 
staged by Marietta High School, Marietta, 
Ohio. 
SECOND 
Ray Jensen as the Sergeant in The Clod, 
staged by Cyprus Senior High School, 
Magna, Utah. 
THIRD 


Alda Mae Weber as Cecily Harrington in 
Love From A Stranger, staged by Boulder 
High School, Boulder, Colo. 


FOURTH 
Peggy Mitchell as Mary Trask in The Clod, 
staged by Cyprus Senior High School, 
Magna, Utah. 
FIFTH 
Grant Coon as Thaddeus Trask in The Clod, 
staged by Cyprus Senior High School, 
Magna, Utah. 
SIXTH 


Jake Cisler as Mel Clark in Minnie Fields, 
— by Marietta High School, Marietta, 
hio. 


* The National Conference Cast was chosen by 
Lydia St. Clair, European actress, and Jane Broder, 
Broadway casting director. 





SECTIONAL CASTS 
‘i following students received high 


honors in acting by winning places on 
the Sectional Casts of the Play Production 
Division: 
SECTIONAL CAST C 


Barbara Crandall as Nurse Fleming in Dark 
Wind, Gauley Bridge, W. Va. 

Ray Jensen as the Sergeant in The Clod, 
Magna, Utah. 

Ethel Craft as Frau Neuberg in Auf Wieder- 
sehn, Jackson, Ky. 

Peggy Mitchell as Mary Trask in The Clod, 
Magna, Utah. 

Betty Focht as Etta Mugford+in Mooncalf 
Mugford, Ada, Ohio. 

Marjorie Gunnoe as Nurse Grayson in Dark 
Wind, Gauley Bridge, W. Va. 


SECTIONAL CAST B 


Virginia Davis as Lona in Wedding Morning, 
Newton, Kansas. 

Alda Mae Weber as Cecily in Love From A 
Stranger, Boulder, Colo. 

Raymond Fry as Feste in Twelfth Night, 
Gary, Ind. 

David Bachman as Anaol in Wedding Morn- 
ing, Newton, Kansas. 

Margaret Jordan as Anna in Flight of the 
Heron, Williamson, W. Va. 

Charles Hutchinson as Bruce in Love From 
A Stranger, Boulder, Colo. 


SECTIONAL CAST A 


Olive Lockhart as Etta Mugford in Mooncalf 
Mugford, Houston, Texas. 

Andy Duggan as John Mugford in Mooncalf 
Mugford, Houston, Texas. 

Dan Baker as Jim Day in Minnie Fields, 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Bill Toller as Cornie Young in Minnie 
Fields, Marietta, Ohio. 

Jim Hayrock as Alt Page in Minnie Fields, 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Patricia Staples as Guilliaumette in Master 
Pierre Patelin, South Bend, Ind. 














These students are shown as they appeared in the Coast-to-Coast NBC Red Network Broad- 
cast on Saturday, June 7, marking the close of the seven-day Conference. 





afternoon sessions were again devoted to 
the production of plays entered in the 
Play Production Division. 

A magnificent out-of-door performance 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream given 
by the Indiana University Theatre on 
Thursday evening was undoubtedly one 
of the highlights of the conference that 
will long be remembered by those who 
saw it. Directed by Virgil A. Smith, tech- 
nical director of the University Theatre, 
and staged on the lawn terraces, with the 
impressive Union Memorial Building in 
the background, the performance was 
witnessed by over six hundred spectators. 
Dr. Herman B. Wells, President of Ind- 
iana University, spoke briefly before the 
performance began. 

The program for Friday, June 6, began 
with an address on modern trends in scene 
design by Prof. Arnold Gillette of the 
University of Iowa. Prof. Gillette illus- 
trated his address with a number of slides 
showing various stage sets as used in the 
Russian theatre in recent years. A panel 
discussion followed Prof. Gillette’s address. 
Those participating in the discussion in- 
cluded Foster Harmon of the Indiana 
University Theatre staff, Chelsea Stewart 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, Robert W. Mas- 
ters of Terre Haute, Indiana, R. E. Major 
of the Major Lighting Equipment Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, and F. L. Mitchell 
of the Knoxville, Tenn., Scenic Studios. 
At the afternoon sessions the last group 
of plays entered in the Play Production 
Division were given. 

Memorable and impressive was the con- 
ference banquet on Friday night, June 6, 
with over four hundred present. Dr. Lee 
Norvelle ably presided as toastmaster, and 
Miss Lydia St. Clair gave her second 
conference address at the close of the 
banquet. Miss St. Clair spoke interestingly 
of the differences in the European and 
American theatres. 

A repeat performance, on Friday night 
after the banquet, of the three best plays 


chosen from those entered in the Play 
Production Division, gave added proof 
that the high school theatre is fully capable 
of doing excellent work. Miss St. Clair 


spoke briefly on the effectiveness of the , 


performances at the close of the evening’s 
program. 


The greater part of the Saturday morn- 
ing session was devoted to the presenta- 
tion of prizes to the schools which received 
superior rating in the Play Production 
Division and to the students who were 
chosen for individual honors. The N. B. C. 
coast-to-coast broadcast from 12:00 to 
12:30 p. m. brought the conference to a 


_ happy close. 


Much credit for the successful confer- 
ence goes to the competent staff headed 
by Ernest Bavely and Lee Norvelle who 
served as directors. In charge of the Play 
Production Division were Virgil A. Smith, 
Foster Harmon, and Kate Rutherford, all 
of the Speech and Drama Department, 
Indiana University. Students from the 
department were in charge of the various 
play sections. 

Those on the lecture staff were E. 
Turner Stump of Kent State University, 
G. Harry Wright of the University of 
Wisconsin, Ray E. Holcombe of Ithaca 
College, Earl W. Blank of Berea College, 
and Robert E. Allen of Indiana Univer- 
sity. 


a a 


Pees 


Judges for the three sections of the Play | 


Production Division were: for Section A, 
G. Harry Wright, critic judge, with Mar- 
garet Wentworth of New York City and 
Doris E. Marsolais of Couer d’Alene, 


Idaho, as consulting judges; for Section } 


B, E. Turner Stump, critic judge, with 


- Jean E. Donahey of Brownsville, Pa., and 
Yetta Mitchell of Waxahachie, Texas, as § 


consulting judges; for Section C, Earl W. 
Blank, critic judge, with Ray E, Hol- 
combe of Ithaca College and Elmer S%. 


Crowley of Rexburg, Idaho, as consult: j 


ing judges. 
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Convention Sidelights 


(Continued from page 4) 
NOTHER all-boy group whom we observed 


with appreciation for their courteous man- 
ners and cheerful good-naturedness was the one 
from perhaps the farthest distance away, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


* * * 


T was little short of amazing to find how 

universally speech-conscious was the main 
body of students attending the Conference. To 
guess by his speech the section of the country 
from which a new acquaintance came proved to 
be a popular sport and a never-failing source of 
conversation. 

7 * ae 


CENE: Flooded lawn in front of the Stu- 
dent building, Indiana University campus. 


Time: The pitch-dark, stormy, humid first 
Sunday night of the First National Drama Con- 
ference. 


Story: A group of arriving Thespians and 
their director, from far-away Massachusetts, are 
driven by taxicab to the campus. There, they 
and their baggage are thrown out in the pouring 
rain by an eager-to-be-gone taxidriver. Enters 
the hero, Mr. Bavely. After personally leading 
them to the registrars, and getting them signed 
up for housing for their stay, he also generously 
piles them and their baggage into his own car, 
and by making several trips, still in the pouring 
rain, gets them safely to their dormitories, and 
so off to a happy start for the week. 


x * * 


N the first afternoon of registration for the 

conference, when “business was slack,” a 
young man walked up to the desk and said, “I 
would like to register for the Conference. I am 
Sterling Wilhoit from Quincy, Florida.” When 
asked if he had registered beforehand, he re- 
plied, “No, I didn’t know I was coming until 
three hours before I started. I hitch-hiked to 
Chicago where I have relatives, then hitch-hiked 
back to here. None of our other Thespians 
were able to make the trip, but I thought it 
was something I couldn’t miss.” 

He had traveled via the “thumb route” about 
900 miles, but looked as clean and neat as 
though he had come immediately from home. 
He seemed to make a profitable week of the 
Conference, though a trifle nettled and more 
than a little bored by the publicity. 


* * * 


T seems that our Thespian “go-getters’” have 
more than just an artistic temperment. The 
Ada, Ohio, group sold 1,644 doughnuts to raise 
the money for their trip to the Conference. Of 
interest also is the fact that they gave a very 
creditable performance of the rather difficult 
drama, Mooncalf Mugford, a play dealing with 
the dark world of insanity. Miss Eleanor Baum 
is the director of dramatics at Ada. 


* * * 


E have heard it said (from Easterners, we 
believe) that the seat of American culture 
Never having traveled very far 
west to have verified or denied this from per- 
sonal observation, we were pleased to find those 
we met from one section so much like those 
from any other. However, though we do not 


§ offer any comment of our own on this subject, 


we heard it remarked a time or two that west- 


;ern boys far excel eastern boys in courteousness. 


* * * 


Ou last story is about a youth, at the age 
; of being all elbows and feet, rather tim- 
idly remarking after making a tour of the Union 
Building, “Indiana University isn’t very big, is 
it?” And Indiana University is very proud of 
its forty-four buildings, many of which are 
quite large, new, and beautifully made of Bed- 
ford limestone. 
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Entries in Play Production Division 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA CONFERENCE 


SECTION A 


FIRST 


TITLE SCHOOL 
The Flying Prince .. The Franklin School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Directed by Miss Geraldine Green 


ee og. a kn on dei ds be a ieee ha Davenport, Iowa, High School 
Directed by Mr. Ronald F. Hopkins 

SN en a ed re Ne a iiglieg Ghee Marietta, Ohio, High School 
Directed by R. G. Rittenour 

ee rei se Fo oes a a 6s 6 Ae be i ce Revere, Mass., High School 
Directed by June Hamlin and Emily S. Mitchell 

The Dictator Visits His Mother.............. Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyo. 
Directed by Beulah B. Bayless 

Men, Women and Goats...................... Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kan. 
Directed by Paul B. Williams 

et - Met tie GOOGMR. oc sk 5 4k docx Washington Irving High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Directed by Lillie Mae Bauer 

Death Takes A Holiday (cutting)..................... Webster Groves, Mo., High School 


) 
Directed by Shirley L. Pratt 
5 PS 2 A ae 
Directed by Ula G. Bickers 
The Dictater Visits His Mother.................... Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


....Lamar High School, Houston, Texas 


ND ag <a aca eae ion mia ed a ee oe ee ee a 5 Uniontown, Pa., High School 
Directed by Christine E. Lucas 

ae Se Gas Ba Be oo oo 6 von 6 oes chee cave 
Directed by Helen F. Matthews 

ee a ae Be I ook «os eh a cas oe ek eee hex’ Charleston, W. Va., High School 
Directed by Lawrence W. Smith 

Maitre Pierre Patelin..............Central Junior-Senior High School, South Bend, Ind. 

| Directed by James L. Casady 


_.....Arlington, Mass., High School 


SECTION B 
Road Into the Sun.................Gerstmeyer Technical High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Directed by Alkan Van Ulzen 
SN Sg een ee ee Bes bg WS Oo nl Maplewood, Mo., High School 
SE A Pe Oe eee Robbinsdale, Minn., High School 
Directed by Bess V. Sinnott ' 
....... Williamson, W. Va., High School 


eo ee eee 
Directed by Rose G. Smith 

.......Eldon, Iowa, High School 

........Newton, Kans., High School 


Yes Means No..... 


Andante... Pee CR Re Pe eee eee 
Directed by Irene Bastian 

EER Tg SIE PT Ee ee 
Directed by William Martin, Jr. 
Where the Cross Is Made.....................Central High School, Fountain City, Tenn. 
Directed by Mary Weaver 
cece eerascerceos-e+++s0--eeGarmeld High School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Directed by Jewel Ferguson 
re te oo a, an oS Geese dc Wad Me Was eee kbar Boulder, Colo., High School 
Directed by Ted Skinner 

ETS +, CR School of the Osage, Lake Ozark, Mo. 


Pawnshop Granny. . 


My True Love... 


ax Geshe + Oh v Oana seen ens eae een os eee Gee Eee oe eee 
Directed by Helen Schrader 
Lawd, Does You Undahstan?....................... Burham High School, Sylvania, Ohio 
! Directed by Margaret C. Fairchild 

gt ae eee Horace Mann High School, Gary, Ind. 

Directed by Mary Gorrell 
Where the Cross Is Made.........................Gonzaga High School, Spokane, Wash. 
Directed by Leo F. Lanphier 


SECTION C 


sa essercesrecserccessecse..-- Unmiversny High School, Blooming, Ind. 

Directed by Evlyn R. Spray 

I a a a NN i ae Og es ag a Ada, Ohio, High School 

_Directed by Eleanor Baum 

ee ee a es en, tc wawenmeanee cues Sistersville, W. Va., High School 
Directed by Olive W. Coffroth 

The Sandalwood Boz...............................Seton High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

; Directed by Sister Marie Palymre 

BUT TE on. ob es es its 0 ein os a en eed kw seg <3 300 a te 
Directed by Bernice Meadows 

Which Is the Way to Boston? 


LEAS PE POLED SPE CRA Pe ees Leetonia, Ohio, High School 
Directed by John C. Converse 
Fe WHMIS 5 6 x Wis. veces O5 wee swe tht a hen ke « O45 4s 0's » 0 ose n 2 5 eee 
Directed by Evelyn Nyren 
SE I os ec BO Or. as a en Pewee Us 6 men 
Directed by David C. Donoho 


Londonderry Air... 


...Breathitt High School, Jackson, Ky. 


i cde wees Crested Butte, Colo., High School 
Directed by Alvin L. Fellers 

eT AE GRR SZ Sr ie Re Ree ear Maryville, Tenn., High School 
Directed by Alberta B. Coventry 

RN nin Si wo ce ae ak cle tae eas lk ree gt eee a ai avg! 2% The Dalles, Ore., High School 
Directed by Albert C. Hingston 

I i es eee ee tl ee Cyprus Senior High School, Magna, Utah 
Directed by Lee Humphries 

RS Ri ee gS pares ye hi epee es Palouse, Wash., High School 


Directed by Kathryne Elliott 





* Given Superior Rating. 
** Given Superior Rating and chosen as Best Performance in its Section. Repeated at a special performance, 
Friday, June 6, from which members of the National Conference Cast were chosen. 














How To Teach High School 


Dramatics 


by KATHARINE A. OMMANNEY 


Director of Dramatics, North High School, Denver, Colorado, and author of the textbook, 
The Stage and the School 


T is great fun to be 
talking shop with 
kindred souls, for 

of course no one will 
read these articles who 
is not an enthusiastic 
teacher of high school 
dramatics; therefore, 
I am looking forward 
with pleasure to dis- 
cussing most inform- 
ally the subject matter 
and methods of class- 
room approach to this 
most important phase of both educational 
and theatrical work. We are peculiarly 
fortunate in this combination of interests of 
our chosen profession. No other type of 
teaching could afford us the opportunity 
of satisfying our own artistic desires while 
developing the talent and personality of 
our students, and no other course of the 
curriculum more completely fits into the 
modern ideals of pedagogy—the meeting 
of the needs of our students at their own 
level of interest, the developement of per- 
sonality through life activity, the encour- 
agement of the constructive use of their 
present and future leisure time, and many 
more. In addition, I think we are justified 
in feeling that we are playing an imporant 
part in the improvement of the American 
theatre for we have the opportunity of 
turning out thousands of discriminating 
theatregoers, many capable amateurs, a 
few artists and playwrights, and perhaps 
a real artist or two! Because the universal 
dramatic instinct exerts itself most strong- 
ly in the adolescent years, we can mold 
the talents, judgment and outlook of stu- 
dents more definitely than at any other 
educational level and thus our influence 
is really potent and our enthusiasm truly 
contagious. 

However, we are both cursed and bles- 
sed by these intrinsic values in our course : 
the expression of the dramatic instinct 
often verges on the worst phases of the 
exhibition complex; the joyous activity 
is easily vitiated into heedless waste of 
time, and the comparative ease of obtain- 
ing spectacular results from brilliant stu- 
dents is a temptation to neglect the deve- 
lopment of the less talented and perhaps 
more worthly ones. We are, therefore, 
faced with many serious and complicated 
problems when we conscientiously try to 
realize the opportunities our subject affords. 
Our fundamental purpose is the develop- 
ment of our eager boys and girls into 
more effective, expressive, sympathetic 
and socially-minded human beings because 
no other course gives such practical aids 
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HIS is the first in a series of seven arti- 
cles on the Teaching of High School 
Dramatics—the What, How and Why, by 
Miss Ommanney, which will appear in this 
magazine during the present season. In these 
practical and informal discussions, Miss 
Ommanney will not only present units of 
subject matter in their logical order but she 
will also develop a definite philosophy which 
should govern the teaching of dramatics. 
Actual material for the classwork, with 
assignments and suggestions, will be given. 
Miss Ommanney is a recognized author 
and pioneer in the field of dramatics. Her 
book, The Stage and the School, is used by 
many high schools, and she is a popular 
speaker at national speech and drama con- 
ventions. Recently she returned from a 
world trip in which she studied all phases of 
the theatre in South America, South Africa, 
India, Burma, Thailand, Bali, and the Far 
East. Miss Ommanney is the author of many 
civic pageants, as well as articles which have 


appeared in nationally known magazines.— 
Editor. 











in doing so. It is the earnest desire to 
make our work worth while that prompted 
me to accept your editor’s invitation to 
write these articles, and I shall enjoy cla- 
rifying my own ideas while hoping to 
assist in establishing some _ procedures 
which will be of use in the classroom of 
other teachers. I am not stressing the more 


advanced technique of the production of. 


plays for the public, which I feel should 
be an extra-curricula activity, but all of 
the material and suggestions should be 
valuable in all phases of high school dra- 
matic work. 

The subject matter is planned for a 
year’s work with five hours per week, but 
it can easily be cut or extended to meet 
the needs of one semester or several by 
the increasing or lessening of the time 
spent on the various units. I have arbi- 
trarily divided the articles into seven units 
which fit into the three big divisions of a 
dramatics course: (1) the reading, acting, 
witnessing and producing of plays; (2) 
the technical training in the arts of the 
theatre ; (3) and personality development. 
The seven units are: play reading; dra- 
matic appreciation, including dramatic 
criticism and the history of the drama; 
pantomine; voice and diction; interpre- 
tation and characterization; acting; and 
play production. The discussion will ne- 
cessarily be brief but I hope that I can 
point out the essential subject matter of 
each unit, together with suggested: activi- 
ties. 


No course is more dependent upon the 
cooperation of teacher and students than 
dramatics and each semester’s work should 
be somewhat adapted to meet the parti- 


cular needs and desires of each group, 
but the seven units should all be taught 
sometime and successfully completed by 
every: student in order that all should 
cover the essential material and thus gain 
everything that the course should offer. 
The average student is at first interested 
only in acting, but by the end of the 
course, all students should really be keen 
about every phase of the theatre and 
should show marked improvement in voice, 
diction, carriage, and appearance; the 
less tangible traits of dependability, co- 
operation, promptness, understanding, and 
an evolving sense of living richly and 
beautifully should also be manifesting 
themselves in their attitudes and actions. 

I realize that many teachers make the 
putting on of plays in the auditorium 
the big project around which all of the 
activities of the course center. I have, 
personally, never been able to cover all 
of the units and require all of the acti- 
vities involved of all the students and 
also put on a public production. I al- 
ways spend about five weeks in the first 
semester on a series of one-act plays to 
which other classes are invited; every 
member of the class has a part worth 
working on and the production is to be 
expected to be as finished as possible with 
our limited equipment; when practicable 
members of the second semester group 
act as directors of these plays. Fre 
quently I have been able to use one or 
two of them for public production but 
normally I cast them with personality 
development rather than a finished per- 
formance in mind and since I feel only 
polished products are worthy of public 
attention, I leave them to the extra 
curricula activities of the Black Masque 
Dramatic Club and the Senior Class Play 
which I coach entirely outside of school 
hours. 


Usually there is about a month i 
the second semester in which the clas 
does what the members decide—write and 
produce a radio program or cine-drama; 
study motion picture appreciation; pro 
duce a play for the P.T.A. or other out 
side organizations or some similar project. 


I am making these preliminary com 
ments in order to clarify this series o 
articles which I hope will contain prat 
tical suggestions for you and help us al 
toward making this most important sub- 
ject an appreciable force in the modem 
curriculum of every high school. Thett 
is a coming demand from the public fo 
better training of our American youth; 
we dramatics teachers must show result 
in the visible growth of our student 
and of their practical abilities or ov 
course will be relegated to the limbo @ 
frill subjects from which we emerged § 
spectacularly about ten years ago! 


Because I felt some fifteen years af 
the need of a textbook in the hands @ 
every student and could find none, | 
wrote The Stage and the School. Sin 
then many other excellent texts hat 
appeared on the market. The followi 
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schools over the country and I would 

certainly suggest the adoption of one of 

them to simplify and coordinate the class- 

work and ‘insure definite requirements 

being met by the entire class. 

Andrews and Weirick, Acting and Play Produc- 
tion, Longmans, Green, 1925. 


Dolman, John, Art of Play Production, Harper, 
1928. 


Fish, Helen, Drama and Dramatics, Macmillan, 


1932 


Heffner, Selden and Sellman, Modern Theatre 
Practice, Crofts, 1935. 


Knickerbocker, E. V., Shor‘ Plays, Holt, 1931. 


Mather, Skillen, Spaulding, Behind the Foot- 
lights, Silver Burdette, 1935. 


Ommanney, Katharine Anne, Stage and School, 
Harper, revised edition, 1939. 


Smith, Milton, Book of Play Production, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1927. 


Unit One — PLAYREADING 


INCE the entire art of the theatre 

depends largely upon the play, the 
students must first learn how to read and 
attend plays intelligently. In the drama- 
tics class, therefore, the first unit is lo- 
gically a study of the drama itself. Fortu- 
nately, advanced students, as the dra- 
matics class is usually an elective in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades, have been 
exposed to literary appreciation, but I 
find it necessary to emphasize the para- 
mount phases of the drama. 

In discussing the plot itself, we should 
point out that a play must catch interest- 
ing people at exciting crises in their 
lives and follow them through to a logical 
end which is the result of their decisions 
and actions; a conflict between two for- 
ces must take place in events happening 
before our eyes as a play is written to be 
acted on a stage before an audience; 
there must also be a vital problem to be 
solved by the leading characters the so- 
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Scene from tke ever-popular Little Women, as staged by Miss Dorothy M. Crane at the Newport News (Virginia) High School. 





are the most widely used in the high 


lution of which determines the climax 
and conclusion of the play. Because of 
the predominately happy ending to 
which they are accustomed in the mo- 
vies, we should make them see that the 
principle of poetic justice demands that 
the conclusion of the play is what would 
happen to those particular people had they 
done the particular things and made the 
particular decisions we have seen them 
do in the rising and falling action—in 
other words in the theatre, characters 
must reap the reward or suffer the pun- 
ishment of their own actions and one 
great advantage of the stage over life 
is that we can see an entire cycle of 
events through to their completion as we 
are seldom enabled to do in real ex- 
perience. 

The students seem to have great dif- 
ficulty in determining the theme of a 
play. Much time must be spent in mak- 
ing them realize that the theme is the 
reason the author wrote the play, that 
it is not necessarily a moral, but that 
we have a right to demand that it be 
a universal idea brought out by the ac- 
tions and characters in the play. I find 
having them write out the theme in one 
sentence in their own words or that of 
the author is helpful. As much discus- 
sion as time permits should be given con- 
cerning the value of the main idea, its 
verity and universality, and the manner 
in which the dramatist has brought it 
out, 

As playwriting is one of the most me- 
ticulous of the literary arts, the author’s 
style should be analyzed very carefully. 
His methods of working in the prelimi- 
nary situation, the clarity of the initial 
incident, climax and conclusion, and the 
effectiveness and consistency of his char- 
acterization in relation to his setting and 
mood are as important as his skill in 
writing brilliant dialogue. Comparison 


between the various playwrights whose 
work is read in class should be made and 
their outstanding traits pointed out. 

Naturally the type of play is impor- 
tant and the class should understand that 
in tragedy, the leading characters fail 
to solve their problem and go down in 
defeat in the conflict, while in comedy 
the ending is satisfactory as far as they 
are concerned although the play may not 
be funny at all. The beauty and charm 
of romantic plays should be contrasted 
with the power and naturalness of the 
realistic ones, and the special appeal of 
fantasy played up for the benefit of the 
unimaginative. They will greatly enjoy 
understanding the minor classifications 
and bringing in examples from the screen 
of melodrama, satire, sentimental comedy, 
problem play, farce, allegory etc. 

The reading aloud of plays in class 
is the most concrete way in which to 
clarify the literary study and begin an 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
vocal and bodily response to the dialogue. 
The play should be assigned with definite 
questions which may be answered for- 
mally before the play is read or infor- 
mally during the reading. The stage is 
set with chairs, parts for short scenes are 
assigned, and the play read aloud with 
as much characterization and movement 
as possible in a spontaneous, natural en- 
joyment of the play itself. As many 
students as possible should be given a 
chance to read and they should be en- 
couraged to use the correct diction and 
manner of speech for each character. If 
the play is dialect, the vowel sounds 
and rhythm should be illustrated by the 
teacher the day before the reading so 
that the students can practice them aloud 
while preparing their lesson. They should 
always be urged to read aloud in prepa- 
ration and should be encouraged to work 

(Continued on page 26) 








Norman Bel Geddes 


by BARNARD HEWITT 
Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





S TAGE designers 


as a Class are not 

remarkably color- 
ful. They usually leave 
the enjoyment of the 
spotlight to the actors, 
who from time immor- 
ial have supplied most 
of the publicity man’s 
copy. But Norman Bel 
Geddes is colorful 
enough to put a dozen 
actors in the shadow. 
With few inhibitions, tremendous energy, 
and, above all, with an apparently inex- 
haustible imagination, which knows no 
ordinary limits, he is the type about whom 
stories naturally grow, stories which have 
some of the quality of legend. One of 
these stories concerns Max Reinhardt’s 
spectacle The Miracle, which Morris Gest 
was presenting in New York. For this 
production Geddes was engaged in turn- 
ing the interior of the Century Theatre 
into a mediaeval cathedral. Mr. Gest was 
horrified by the Geddes’ radical operations 
and was constantly on hand wailing that 
the building was going to fall down, 
Geddes stood this as long as he could, so 
the story goes, then anticipating Gest’s 
arrival one day he climbed into the flies 
hundreds of feet above the floor, taking 
with him a supply of nails of assorted 
sizes. When Gest appeared, Geddes took 
careful aim and began pegging nails at 
the figure far below. He began with small 
nails and worked up. Gest’s initial puzzle- 
ment turned to panic under the barrage, 
and convinced that his prophesy was 
being fulfilled, he rushed from the theatre, 
leaving Geddes to work for several days in 
peace. 











Prof. Hewitt 


Geddes ideas have often been so big 
that they have literally forced the stage 
to expand for their accommodation. Last 





Barnard Hewitt 


HOUGH young in years and of youthful 

appearance, Barnard Hewitt already has 
an enviable record of accomplishments to his 
credit. He received (1934) a Ph.D. degree 
from Cornell University, and taught speech 
and dramatics at the University of Colorado, 
and Montana State University before accept- 
ing his present position at Brooklyn College 
in 1936. He is Book Review editor for the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech and author of 
many articles. His one act plays are pub- 
lished by Walter H. Baker and Row, Peter- 
son & Co. His book, Art and Craft of Play 
Production, was published by Lippincott last 
season and has already taken its place as a 
standard text in the field. 


In writing this timely series of articles, 
Prof. Hewitt enjoyed the rare privilege of 
receiving information directly from the per- 
sons whom he discusses. His articles pre- 
sent, therefore, material that is authoritative 
as well as fresh. We are confident that our 
readers will find these contributions highly 
worth while.—Ebiror. 











year he ripped hundreds of seats out of 
the Center Theatre and built an_ice- 
covered stage out into the laps of the au- 
dience for It Happened on Ice. In order 
to set The Eternal Road in the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, he knocked out the 
proscenium arch, scrapped the side boxes, 
and removed nine rows of seats from the 
orchestra. 

As a-matter of fact, not merely the 
physical theatre, but the theatre as an 
institution has proved too small for Ged- 
des’ soaring imagination. Although in the 
past twenty years he has designed more 
than a hundred productions, a number of 
unrealized projects for the theatre, and 
made plans for new forms of theatre build- 
ings, he has been just as active in the 
field of industrial design. He favors 
projects of great size, a streamlined ocean 
liner, or the highway system for a con- 
tinent, but one can hardly name a type 
of commercial product which has not had 











Scene showing a part of the colossal setting designed by Norman Bel Geddes for Max Rein- 
hardt’s production of The Eternal Road, by Franz Werfel. (Photograph by Steichen.) 





(THIS is the first of a fascinating series of 

articles on modern scene designers, writ- 
ten expressly for THE HicH ScHoo. THEs- 
PIAN by Prof. Barnard Hewitt of Brooklyn 
College. In succeeding articles Prof. Hewitt 
will discuss Donald Oenslager, Jo Mielziner, 
Mordecai Gorelik, Lee Simonson, Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, and Stewart Chaney. 











the benefit of Geddes’ attention. He has 
designed packages for the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, beds for Simmons, 
scales, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, and 
stoves, all of which are in daily use by 
thousands of people who have never heard 
of Geddes’ work in the theatre. The New 
York World’s Fair gave him the kind of 
opportunity Geddes likes best. He de- 
signed his Futurama in which thousands 
of visitors each day could glide in comfort- 
able chairs through the Geddes World of 
Tomorrow, based on a tremendous system 
of express highways. He sold the idea 
to skeptical executives of General Motors 
and though it cost about $7,000,000, 
twice as much as expected, it proved by 
far the Fair’s most popular exhibit. 
Norman Bel Geddes’ early struggles 
had some of the same high color and 
slightly epic quality that have character- 
ized his later successes. He was born Nor- 
man Melancthon Geddes (the “Bel’’ crept 
in when he and his first wife wrote under 
a composite name Norman-Bel Geddes) 
in 1893 in ‘Adrian, Michigan. When he 
was fifteen years old he organized the 
“Empire Stock Company” which played 
the side streets of Adrian on three wagons 
that summer when Geddes was not deliver- 
ing groceries. He was billed as “Zadesky, 
the Boy Magician” and when the act did 
not click, he became “Bob Blake, Eccen- 


tric Comedian.” The next year he entered 


high school in New Philadelphia and was 
quickly expelled for caricaturing his teach- 
ers. He studied for a year at the Cleveland 
School of Art and then entered the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. He took a job sweep- 
ing up at the morgue, partly because he 
needed the money, and partly because it 
gave him an opportunity to increase his 
knowledge of anatomy. At the same time 
he served as an extra with the Chicago 
Opera Company. 

Discouraged with art schools, he left 
Chicago for a full time job with an ad- 
vertising agency in Detroit. In his spare 
time he wrote a play called Thunderbird 
about American Indians and then de- 
signed settings and costumes for it. He 
became so interested in this project that 
he built a model stage on which to work 
out the production problems in three dim- 
ensions. The play was never produced, 
but the model got him a job as scene de- 
signer for Aline Barnsdall’s stock company 
in Los Angeles, for which he designed his 
first production in 1916. When the season 
was over, he wrote and directed a picture 


for the Universal Film Company. Then, | 


the story is, that jobless and almost penni- 
less, setting with his wife on the proverbial 
park bench, he opened a newspaper and 
read that Otto’ Kahn had declared it is 
the duty of men of wealth to aid deserv- 
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Scene from Dead End, Sidney Kingsley’s play, as designed and produced by Norman Bel Geddes. 
(Reproduced through the courtesy of Mr. Geddes. Photograph by White Studio.) 


—___ 


ing artists. With his last few cents, Geddes 
wired Kahn calling his attention to the 
deserving artist, Norman Bel Geddes. To 
his surprise he received a check for $400. 
At any rate, Geddes came to New York, 
and through Otto Kahn’s influence secured 
his first Broadway assignment, Shanewis, 
for the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Some representative productions which 
he afterwards designed or designed and 
directed were The Miracle, Siegfield Fol- 
lies, The Patriot, Lysystrata, Hamlet with 
Raymond Massey in the leading role, Dead 
End, and The Eternal Road. Geddes has 
also designed for moving pictures, Feet of 
Clay (1923). and Sorrows of Satan 
(1926). 

Geddes’ colorful personality and _ his 
fondness for the colossal, not to speak of 
his ability to spend large sums of money 
(The Eternal Road lost nearly half a 
million dollars for its backers) sometimes 
tend to obscure his real accomplishments 
in the theatre. A description of his method 
is perhaps the best way of indicating 
some of these. 

He begins by studying the script of the 
play, but a script from which all stage 
directions regarding locale and movement 
have been eliminated. He believes that 
any good play contains in its dialogue 
sufficient clues for the stage designer, and 
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he wishes to keep his imagination free to 
work on these clues without being re- 
stricted by the playwright’s conception of 
the setting. For Dead End, Sidney Kings- 
ley had conceived a setting looking down 
the street toward the river; Geddes, un- 
aware of this, created a setting looking 
up the street from the waterfront, which 
was more original and which in the opin- 
ion of many served the play better. When 
he set The Truth About Blayds, he con- 
ceived a room with only one entrance in- 
stead of the five entrances indicated in the 
stage directions, which he had refrained 
from reading. 

Geddes’ attack is definitely architectural! 
rather than pictorial. His imagination 
works primarily in terms of the movement 
of the actors in the stage space. He is not 
interested in making pictures but in pro- 
viding a varied playing base for the actors. 
He therefore does not use sketches and 
plans, but constructs his settings in detailed 
scale models, complete in every respect. 
On this model he checks the actors’ posi- 
tions and plots the lighting. 

Geddes’ genius for the permanent archi- 
tectural setting, composed of relatively 
abstract forms, in which light is used to 
suggest change of scene, is most fully ex- 
pressed in his project for a dramatization 


of the Divine Comedy, published in 1924. 


He used such a structure for Lysystrata in 
1930, but his production of Hamlet a 
year later was his first opportunity to ap- 
ply it to the play of many short scenes. 
An abstract structure of many levels al- 
lowed the action of Shakespeare to pro- 
ceed without interruptions for the chang- 
ing of scenery. 

His greatest achievement in this style, 
however, was the tremendous structure 
he created for The Eternal Road. In this 
spectacle, a congregation of Jews huddled 
in their synagogue while violence rages 
outside, recalls episodes in the history of 
the Jewish people. Geddes set the syna- 
gogue on the orchestra level and the var- 
ious remembered episodes on a series of 
ramps and steps beginning down right at 
the orchestra level and rising diagonally 
to left center and then to up right. At the 
extreme back and at a tremendous height 
were levels upon which the choir of angels 
appeared. A double ramp on the same 
diagonal scheme, though on a smaller 
scale, provided exciting entrances for the 
skaters in It Happens on Ice. 

The eye perceives depth largely through 
the arrangement of highlight and shadow. 
Without adequate control of the lighting, 
such a permanent architectural setting as 
those described would fail of their effect. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Theatre of [hespis 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 


VERY good 
Thespian is con- 
temporary evi- 

dence of the greatness 
and importance of the 
Greek theatre and 
drama. The very 
name of this maga- 
zine is based on that 
of Thespis, the almost 
legendary Greek poet 
and dramatist of the 
sixth century B. C. 
who is said to have been the world’s first 
actor. Today, twenty-five centuries later, 
he is not forgotten. Every time you say 
“Thespian,” you unwittingly acknowledge 
the debt we owe the theatre of acient 
Greece. 

There have been two great outpourings 
of dramatic genius in the Western World. 
One, called the Elizabethan or Shake- 
spearean, occurred in England within 
_ comparatively recent historical times, just 
a little more than three hundred years ago. 
But for the other Golden Age of drama we 
must travel much farther in time and dis- 
tance, twenty-five hundred years into the 
past and to the sunny Mediterranean pen- 
insula of Greece. 

It has not been easy to learn about the 
theatre of Greece. For hundreds of years, 
during the Middle Ages, it was almost en- 
tirely forgotten; contemporary accounts 
have been hard to discover; most of the 
plays written then have been lost. Despite 
these handicaps, diligent scholars have 
done much to reconstruct the story of the 
theatre of that ancient time. But to most 
of us, this theatre of long ago is part of 
an unknown world. We have heard of the 
“glory that was Greece.” We know that 
there lived in that day great thinkers, 
philosophers, orators, artists. We have 
perhaps tried to read some Greek plays, 
and found them a little difficult and more 
than a little strange. And that is about 
all. Perhaps a few simple paragraphs of 
explanation will help to open this closed 
book, this splendid book which holds so 
much of pleasure and profit for all who 
are sincerely interested in the theatre. 

Look at the map of Europe. Far down 
in the southeast you will find Greece, and 
at nearly the easternmost point of the 
mainland of that country you will find 
Athens. Here, hundreds of years before 
the Christian era, flourished perhaps the 
greatest civilization of all time. Here 
theatre as we know it came into being, 
and became one of the vital and lasting 
phases of Athenian life. In the Fifth cen- 
tury B. C., most of the greatest plays were 
written. As in the Elizabethan period of 
England, Greek tragic drama was in full 
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Prof. Blanchard 


ECAUSE of the popular success of his 
articles on “Great American Actors of 
Today” published in these pages last season, 
we invited Prof. Blanchard to prepare a 
series of seven articles for our student read- 
ers on the “Theatre of Ancient Greece and 
Rome.” In reply to our invitation we re- 
ceived the following stimulating articles 
which will be published this season: “The 
Theatre of Thespis,” “Aeschylus: Father of 
Tragedy,” “Sophocles: the Complete Drama- 
tist,’ “Euripides: a Modern Playwright,” 
“Aristophanes: Genius of Comedy,” “The 
Theatre of Rome,” and “The Playwrights of 
Rome.” You may take our word for it that 
these articles will measure up to your high- 








est expectations.—Editor. 





flower for a period of only about fifty 
years. But the plays written then were 
known and performed over all the Medi- 
terranean empire of Greece and later of 
Rome, and, eventually, became a part of 
world literature. 

Greek drama was primarily religious. 
Since we have but recently emerged from 
a period during which the theatre was con- 
sidered wicked, this may seem unsual. 
But the beginnings of drama among all 
peoples have always been in religious ob- 
servance. The Greeks worshiped many 
gods and god-like heroes. Some of these 
gods were especially venerated in certain 
areas, others were believed to control 
special functions of man or nature. Greek 
religion was always free and joyous, and 
it was the custom to express religious feel- 
ing in singing and dancing. This form 
of religious observance was called the 
dithyramb. Heroes were also honored by 
the recitation of long poems by wandering 
minstrels known as rhapsodes. Here, in 
the movements of the singing dancers and 
in the declamation of the rhapsodes, were 
two of the elements of drama. There were 
many religious festivals, days especially 
set aside for ceremonies and celebrations 
in honor of the gods. 

Dionysus (or Bacchus), the god of wine 
and fertility, was honored in the greatest 
festival of the year in Athens. The dithy- 
rambs sung and danced in worship of 
Dionysus were known as tragoida, or goat- 
songs. These joyous songs and dances were 
no doubt originally composed and _ per- 
formed in improvised fashion, and by 
amateurs. We have no reason to resent the 
epithet of “amateur”; most of the great 
changes in theatrical history were brought 
about by those who bear that title. But by 
the seventh century B.C., these dithyrambs 
were being composed by accomplished 
poets who acted as leaders of choruses. 

There was yet no mimicry, no imper- 
sonation, no dialogue. But these were 
soon introduced. The Greeks believed that 


in their worship they not only adored the | 


god, but actually became god-like and 
participated in his nature. Here is the 


seed of the impersonative idea. Thespis, | 


a poet and chorus leader, conceived the 
notion of “representing” other characters. 
He probably first impersonated Dionysus, 
and addressed speeches, in character, to 
other members of the chorus. Thus ad- 
dressed, they were obliged to look and be- 
have as actual followers of the god. As a 
further aid to impersonation, Thespis was 
said to have employed a pigment make-up 
or some early form of mask. He is tra- 
ditionally supposed to have gone about 
the country with a cart, performing his 
plays for many audiences. 

The fundamentals of tragic drama were 
thus established. In the fifth century B.C. 
Aeschylus used a second actor, and Sopho- 
cles a third. The use of the chorus was 
never abandoned, but dialogue, plot and 
character became increasingly more im- 
portant. The two other principal forms of 
Greek drama—comedy and satyr play— 
likewise originated in religious celebrations 
and had a somewhat similar development. 
More will be said of comedy in a later 
article on Aristophanes. 

Dithyrambs were no doubt first per- 
formed about altars in front of temples 
or as a part of religious processions, and 
no special theatre structure was required. 
The watchers simply gathered about the 
performers. Now Greece is a very hilly 
country, and the next natural step was for 
the audience to find places on a concave 
hillside to observe the action more easily. 
There would thus be an unobstructed view 
for all, and a free space for the singers and 
dancers. Temporary wooden seats, per- 


.. haps like bleachers, would then be erected 


for comfort. As the theatre became a 
regular institution, these were supplanted 
by permanent stone seats, somewhat like 
the end sections of our horse-shoe shaped 
football stadiums. The space for the per- 
formers, usually nearly circular, was re- 
tained. A temporary structure into which 
the actors might retire was provided. By 
a gradual series of changes, this also be- 
came permanent and became capable of 
providing backgrounds for the action. 
Portable scenic devices were invented. 
Here, in these open air theatres of Greece, 
we have all the physical essentials of the 
theatres of today. It is quite easy to trace 
the development of the theatre building 
from this point to the present. 

In Athens, the temple of Dionysus stood 
on the slope of the precipitous hill of the 
Acropolis. At this fortunate location the 
Theatre of Dionysus, the most famous of 
all Greek theatres, was built. It at first 
consisted of the usual dancing space, 
wooden seats following the outlines of the 
hill, and a temporary stage-building. Dur- 
ing the fourth century B. C. the whole 
structure was rebuilt of stone. The audt 
torium on the hillside could accommodate 
an audience of 17,000 spectators. Some 
of the best seats were very ornate, and 
were reserved for high priests and promt 
nent citizens. Below the auditorium was 
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the circular dancing place, in which was 
the altar of Dionysus. Back of this, fac- 
ing the audience, was the stage-building. 
There were spaces at each side between 
the auditorium and the stage-building, 
used as entrances by actors and audience. 
The stage-building itself filled in the whole 
width of the enclosure. It had three doors 
facing the audience. In later times, it was 
of two stories, with the second one set 
back from the first. This created a plat- 
form which was used by the actors. It 
seems well established that in the time of 
the great playwrights all action took place 
on the floor level. Present remains of the 
theatre show that it was often rebuilt and 
changed, and only gradually assumed its 
final form. It is typical of the theatres 
which finally spread throughout the en- 
tire Greeco-Roman world. 

Another excellent example of a Greek 
theatre is in the sacred precinct of Ascle- 
pius, near Epidaurus. At the time of its 
use, 1t was praised by Pausanias as the 
most beautiful in all Greece. It is today 
in a remarkable state of preservation. It 
is similar in style to the theatre of Diony- 
sus and had about the same seating capac- 
ity. Its main features are so clear that 
when I visited it a few years ago, it was 
easy to imagine how the actual produc- 
tions must have taken place. Its acousti- 
cal properties are remarkable; the sound 
of an ordinary pin being dropped on the 
altar could be heard clearly in the most 
distant seat of the auditorium. After this 
demonstration, I have had doubts about 
the alleged use of megaphones in some 
theatrical masks. 


Suppose that a legal holiday for a re- 
ligious festival should be declared in your 
home town. Suppose further that the 
main part of the celebration should be a 
series of plays, to be given in a great out- 
door theatre throughout several days, in 
which the playwrights and chief actors 
would compete for prizes and civic honor. 
Suppose that the entire population should 
go to the theatre at dawn, and remain all 
day. If you can imagine all these things, 
you will have some idea of the importance 
of the theatre in the life of Athens. 


There were several festivals a year in 
Athens. Among them were the Lenaea, 
held in January and devoted chiefly to 
comedy, and the City Dionysia, greatest 
of all, devoted chiefly to tragedy and held 
in April. Grapes were ripe in the fields, 
an appropriate time to honor Dionysus, 
the god of wine. Weather was good for 
travel, and foreign rulers came from afar 
to witness the celebration. Religious pro- 
cessionals, rites and sacrifices took place ; 
singing, dancing and oratorical contests 
were held. The whole city, even prisoners 
released from jail for the purpose, partici- 
pated in the festivities. 


Three days were given over to drama. 
Every dramatist who wished to take part 
submitted three tragedies on a connected 
theme, together with a satyr play, to the 
archon, a chief official of the city. He 
selected groups of plays by three poets. 
The state assigned the principal actors for 
each poet, and chose a wealthy citizen, 
called the choregus, who acted as pro- 
ducer for each author’s works. The cho- 
regus paid most of the expenses of produc- 
tion, including costumes, properties and 
compensation for the choruses. Actors 
and choruses trained long and hard for 
the contests. All had to be accomplished 
in dancing and chanting. Prizes for the 
poet were at first simple, but they later 
consisted of considerable sums of money 
and great public reverence. Contests for 
the chief actors were instituted also, and 
the winning actor was given public office 
and honor. The winners were chosen by 
an impartial jury of ten judges, selected 
by lot from each of the ten tribes of Attica. 
Even these few typical facts suggest the 
important place which the Dionysian plays 
held in the civic and religious life of 
Athens. If, in our own cities, we should 
combine the patriotic observances of the 
Fourth of July and the religious observ- 
ances of Easter and Christmas into one 
great municipal festival, and then add a 
dramatic contest as a principal feature, we 
might have something comparable. 

The Athenian audience was enthusias- 
tic and spirited. Approval was signified 
by clapping and shouting, disapproval by 


hisses and boos. Unpopular actors were 
even pelted with all sorts of missiles. 


There were never more than three 
speaking actors in any Greek play. There 
might be more than three characters in 
the dramatis personae, but never more 
than three appeared at any one time, so 
that actors could double in various parts. 
As in many other periods of theatrical 
history, all the parts were enacted by men. 
Actors were well-trained in body and 
voice, since chanting and the postures of 
dancing must have been a great part of 
acting. Tragic actors wore dignified, flow- 
ing robes. Wooden soles and high head- 
dresses added to the actor’s stature, and 
padding increased the proportions to assist 
him in his portrayal of gods and heroes. 
Comic actors wore grotesque costumes, 
shorter than those used in tragedy and 
padded absurdly. All actors wore wide- 
mouthed masks of many types to indicate 
the nature of the character. The Thes- 
pian emblem, as you know, consists of 
traditional tragic and comic masks. The 
actors gained in importance after the age 
of great playwrights, and were rewarded 
for their efforts. In the 4th century B. C. 
they founded the guild of The Artists of 
Dionysus, which was given high position 
and privilege by the state. 

The chorus consisted of fifty members 
in the dithyramb, twenty-four in comedy, 
and fifteen in tragedy. Masks were used, 
and the costumes were varied in kind. 
The chorus engaged in formal and pan- 
tomimic dancing and in speaking and 
chanting. By their words and actions, 
they performed a sort of accompaniment 
to the play. The choruses were no doubt 
well-trained and accomplished. 

Greek tragedies were on well known re- 
ligious, heroic or patriotic themes. The 
comedies were more topical, and were far- 
cial or satirical in nature. The play- 
wrights were practical men of the theatre. 
At first, they were often principal actors 
in their own plays, and directors of actors 
and choruses. Aeschylus performed all 
these functions of theatre. Later, there 
was some division of responsibility. Aes- 

(Continued on page 25) 





The Seniors at the Salem (New Jersey) High School (Thespian Troupe No. 127) gave Tish as their class play last spring. 


A scene from their production is shown above. 
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Beginnings of 


New World Drama 


by WILLIS KNAPP JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


RAMA would be 
1) badly handicap- 

ped if there were 
no way of writing 
down words. 

Since the original 
immigrants to America 
left their homes in 
Asia many thousands 
of years ago, before 
the Chinese had in- 
vented a method of 
setting down words, 
even the most civilized 
of American Indians, the Mayas and the 
Incas, could write only by drawing pic- 
tures and by tying knots in strings. Not 
till after the Spaniards arrived on this 
continent, then, can drama be said to have 
had its birth. 

Pre-Colombian Indians possibly had 
dramatic spectacles, dances that repro- 
duced famous tribal battles or religious 
processions and ceremonials, but even if 
some of those pageants were connected 
stories involving a struggle—which is one 
working definition of drama—they had no 
way of passing on the lines to some other 
cast that might want to present the same 
play. 

For a time people thought that the In- 
dians of the Andes had actually composed 
a play in their Quechua language which 
existed in oral tradition until set down 
by some Spanish monk. This was Ollanta, 
still called a “native play” in some ency- 
clopedias. It tells the story of a com- 
moner who rose to be war chief of the 
Incas whose nation stretched 2,500 miles 
along the Pacific Coast. He _ secretly 
married the daughter of the Inca and 
after many experiences was eventually for- 
given. 

It is easy to see why this might be con- 
sidered an authentic native play. The 
ruins of Ollantaytambo, where he was sup- 
posed to have fled, still remain. But when 
scholars began to be suspicious of this play 
which old Padre Antonio Valdés claimed 
he found in 1775, it did not take long to 
prove that while it was written in the 
spirit of the Incas, perhaps, its author was 
some one who knew Spanish dramatic 
meters and Spanish ideals. For instance, 
even the most love-blind Indian could 
hardly have looked at his red-bronze sweet- 
heart and declared: “Her neck is as white 
as snow.” In a period when the Indians 
strangled their criminals because they had 
no weapon of war sharp enough to cut 
off a head, the comic servant could never 
have warned Ollanta that he would lose 
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Professor Jones 


HIS is the first in a series of six articles 

in which Professor Jones will discuss the 
theatre and drama in Central and South 
America. Among the countries he will dis- 
cuss in forthcoming articles are Mexico, Co- 
lumbia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil. 
In view of our present interest in establish- 
ing better understanding with our Latin 
American neighbors, we feel that the publi- 
cation of these articles is timely and our 
high school readers should find them well 
suited to their present needs. 

Professor Jones has lived in several South 
American countries, is President of the 
American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish, and is the author of many articles and 
plays, many of which have been published 





in Spanish.—EbiTor. 








his head if he returned to Cuzco. 

Even with the arrival of the first Euro- 
pean, American drama did not spring im- 
mediately into existence, because the first 
play performance in the Spanish lan- 
guage in Spain itself was not given until 
Christmas night, 1492, after Columbus 
had reached the New World. 

The earliest dramatic performance rec- 
orded in America was a series of Corpus 
Christi plays on June 24, 1539, by which 
the Mexican city of Flaxcala celebrated 
its incorporation grant received from 
Charles V. One auto, or one act play, 
dealt with the annunciation of the birth 
of John the Baptist to his father Zacharias, 
and lasted an hour. 

Another, perhaps brought to America 
by a priest with Cortés when he conquered 
Mexico, is still being presented each year, 
not only in Mexico, but in parts of our 
own South West. It is called Los pastores 
(The Shepherds) . 

In brief, the plot concerns the efforts 
of the shepherds to visit the Christ Child 
after his birth has been reported by the 
angel Michael. They are opposed by 
Lucifer, the Devil, and the other fallen 
angels, and a pitched battle results, but 
eventually the shepherds are allowed to 
see Jesus, and the play ends as they start 
homeward singing their farewell song to 
the hermoso nifio, the Lovely Baby. 

By giving drama to the common people 
from the beginning, Hispanic America re- 
versed the Spanish procedure which 
needed a Lope de Rueda in 1550 to trans- 
fer plays from the homes of nobles to the 
innyards where the poorer Spaniards could 
witness them. Instead of innyards, it was 
the plaza or main square, the center of 
Spanish American social life, that became 
the home of drama when it left the shelter 
of the church and the patios of the rich, 


in the New World. 

By the middle of the Sixteenth Century, 
fantastic theatrical history was being made 
in a fabulous city high in the Andes. In 
1545 an Indian herdsman on a hill 14,000 
feet above sea level uprooted a bush and 
found the ground under it sparkling with 
masses of pure silver. News of the dis- 
covery brought miners in droves. From 
a small settlement, Potosi mushroomed 
into a city of 150,000 inhabitants where 
money meant nothing. The reigning belle, 
Donia Clara, paid $15,000 for a jeweled 
costume and $500 for pearl-embroidered 
slippers. Table services were of solid silver 
and gold, decorating mahogany tables in- 
set with bronze. It is no wonder, then, 
that theatre tickets in this Bolivian Bagdad 


sold for $50 apiece. Nothing is known f 


about the amateur actors who offered un- 
known plays to capacity audiences in this 
city of thirty gambling houses and 7,000 
silver mines. 

The first professional company of 
America sailed into Callao, Peru, after 
being driven from Madrid by the edict 
of May 2, 1598, prohibiting stage perform- 
ances in Spain. 
came into the possession of the antiqua- 


rian A. S. W. Rosenbach describe the 


Documents which later | 


arrangements made by these barnstorming | 


players to take their pay in shares of the 
total profit. And so, before there was a 
single permanent colony in North America 
and a hundred and fifty years before any 


~ 


play of Shakespeare was performed in the | 


New World, professional actors in Lima, 
Peru, under the managership of Francisco 
Pérez de Robles, and with his wife Isabel 
de los Angeles as leading lady, were per- 


forming the masterpieces of the Spanish 


Golden Age. 


Chile, in these early days, was merely 
a place where soldiers went to look for 


riches and found battles and fierce In- | 


dians. 
atrical performances in Santiago, and then 


only a religious play put on by students F 
at the Church of the Compafiia during a 7 
religious festival. The capital had to wait © 


till 1777 for its first secular play. 


Not until 1654 was there any the- | 


Farther south, in the frontier city of | 


Concepcion, the arrival of Marin de Po- 
veda in 1693 was the incentive for the 
first original play of the Chilean theatre. 
Both manuscript and author’s name of 


Hércules chileno have been lost. We only | 


know that in this year, and again a little 
later when the bride of Captain General 
de Poveda came from Peru to join him, 
some unknown soldier turned author in 
honor of the great event. Some time dur- 
ing the two centuries that Concepcion 
carried on border warfare with the Arau- 
canian Indians just across the Biobio 
River, this original play got lost. 

Across the Andes, drama came to the 
River Plate region in 1544 when Padre 
Lezcano appeared in a play written by 
himself and presented on the steps of the 
cathedral in Asuncion, Paraguay. Though 
it was a typical shepherd play, like Los 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Exercise in Dramatics 


by MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN 


Director for the Division of Speech, Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
and author of the textbook, Rehearsal 


Walk Like You Talk 


HEN you are 

\/ y in a play, learn 

to walk like 
you talk. That is, when 
you are walking across 
stage move as briskly 
as you speak, the two 
swinging at the same 
tempo. Happy scenes, 
exciting scenes, scenes 
in which characters 
are perturbed or an- 
noyed demand §ani- 
mated speech and ac- 
tion with neither of these seeming hurried. 
All too often young players don’t syn- 
chronize their speech and movements. 
They usually talk briskly—that is some of 
them do—but when they walk they merely 
stroll. This is all wrong. On the stage 
speech and action must move faster than 
in real life. 

When a character is happy, or inter- 
ested, or concerned, or angry, he will 
speak in an animated way and certainly 
should also move with animation. When 
he is worried, or sad, or thoughtful, he 
will walk and talk slowly. You will prob- 
ably have less difficulty with the slow 
movements. But whether slow or fast work 
to coordinate speech and action. 

Try the following scene twice. First 
give it correctly, in a lively, brisk man- 
ner; then incorrectly with lively speech 
and slow movements. Notice the differ- 
ence. Plan all movements before taking 
them on stage. 





Prof. Franklin 


Scene 


BARCHESTER TOWERS* is a bright Vic- 
torian comedy by Thomas Job. In the 
scene which follows Dr. Stanhope is 
worried and annoyed over the extrava- 
gance of his family. Madeline, his daugh- 
ter, pretends to have ill health and enjoys 
it magnificently. Bertie, the son, is lazy 
and spoiled. 

MADELINE (Rises): We must have common 
sense, Bertie. You marry Eleanor Bold and I'll 
marry Mr. Arabin. (Crosses U.L.C.) We have 
to take advantage of the only resources of Bar- 
chester—parsons and marriages. 

BerTIE: But suppose they find out about 
your—P 

MapDeLINE (c. to Bertie): They won't if you 
and father keep quiet. If they do, we'll face it 
when it comes. The immediate problem is not 
the past but the future. 

_ Bertie: I thought they went hand in hand, as 
it were. 

MADELINE: No—it says so in the 
Something about being born again. 


Bible. 





* Copyright, 1937, by Thomas Job. Reprinted from 
the complete text of the play, published by the Drama- 
tists Play Service, 6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y., 
by permission of the author and the publisher. For 
Permission to use the play address inquiries to the 
Dramatists Play Service. 
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In each issue of the present season, Prof. 
Franklin will bring you carefully chosen pas- 
sages from popuar plays that you may use 
in your exercises in dramatics. We suggest 
that you report to us subjects you should 
like to have discussed.—Editor. 








BERTIE: How unnatural! (Rises.) Remember 
your affliction! (The doorbell rings. BERTIE 
crosses U.L. to window.) Here’s Eleanor arriv- 
ing—tripping up the steps as happy as a sand- 
boy. Poor little devil. 

MADELINE: Bertie! Take her out in the gar- 
den. Be romantic and things. Don’t treat her 
like a sister.’ Put that wrap around my feet, 
and the cushion here. (BERTIE comes to couch 
and fixes it.) Now do I look beseeching? 

BerTIE: You look like a tigress who’s turned 
over a new leaf. (Crosses U.L. to window and 
looks out.) 

BUTLER (Entering.) Mrs. Eleanor Bold! 

(ELEANOR enters from D.L.) 

MADELINE (ELEANOR crosses C. to D.S. of 
couch—kiss—she steps back u.) Eleanor, darling 
... It’s so nice of you to come early. I’m all in 
a fret about this dinner and you don’t know 
what it is to a hostess to have at least one guest 
on her side. 

ELEANOR (Sits): Madeline, darling, are you 
sure you feel up to it? That flush... 

MADELINE: Paint, darling, paint. 

ELEANOR: You use it? 

MADELINE: Now and _ then. 
deceitful. 

(BERTIE moves D.S. to blue chair c.) 

BertTiE (Looking out of the window austere- 
ly): Good evening! (Turns p.s.) 

ELEANOR: Greetings, Bertie. Anything wrong ? 

Bertie: I’m sad. 

ELEANOR: Dear, dear! 

Bertie: Look at the moonlight—the apple- 
blossoms in the moonlight . . . look at them 
while you can. Soon they'll harden into mere 
utilitarian apples! 

ELEANOR: Has that upset you? 

BERTIE (With melancholy significance): That 
and other things, Eleanor. A man doesn’t look 
at apple-blossoms so sensitively if all is well 
with him. 

ELEANOR (70 MADELINE): 
gestion. 

BerTIE: Let us walk in the garden, Eleanor. 

ELEANOR: It'll be damp. 

MADELINE: You’d better humor him, Eleanor. 
Poor boy .. . he’s been like this all day. 

ELEANOR: Just on the balcony then. I have 
to think of my shoes. 

BERTIE (Moves bD.s.c. to ELEANOR): Think of 
your soul, dear lady. I'll get your wrap. (He 


Pallor is so 


It must be indi- 


exits D.L.) 

ELEANOR: What is the matter? 

MADELINE: Bertie’s so intense. This hap- 
pened to him once before. It was over a girl. 

ELEANOR (Sits): Poor Bertie! Is Mr. Arabin 
coming to dinner? 

MADELINE: He is. 

ELEANOR: He’s coming early, isn’t he? 

MADELINE: Is he? 

ELEANOR: He’s quite witty, don’t you think? 

MADELINE: Do you think so? 

(Voice of Mr. ARABIN heard off stage.) 

Butter: Mr. Arabin! 

(ARABIN enters D.L.) 

ARABIN: None other! 

ELEANOR: Here’s Mr. Arabin ... shy as ever! 

ARABIN: I was shy as a child, Mrs. Bold, but 
I wrestled with the temptation and conquered. 
(He crosses to foot of couch—shakes hands.) 
Good evening, Signora. I ventured to come early. 

MADELINE: Mrs. Bold warned me that you 
would. 

ELEANOR: Why, Madeline, I never said— 

MADELINE: Didn’t you? Have you preached 
yourself into St. Ewald’s yet? 

ARABIN: I did, and the whole congregation 
nodded approval. 

ELEANOR: It was a lovely sermon and so short. 

ARABIN: Thank you .. . that’s the best kind 

. next to no sermon at all. 

MADELINE: I hear every lady in Barchester 
was there. You couldn’t see the church for bon- 
nets. Have a care, sir. The town is full of 
female admirers ... isn’t it, Eleanor? Are you 
settled into the parsonage? 

ARABIN: Not settled but lost in it. ‘Like a 
small frog in a big pond .. . flattered but 
astonished. 

ELEANOR: Oh, Mr. Arabin, it’s much too small. 

MADELINE: Why, Mrs. Bold, have you called 
already? 

ARABIN: Mrs. Bold and her brother the Arch- 
deacon were kind enough to go over the place 
with me. They sneered at it ... called it poky. 

ELEANOR: It'll look smaller still when its 
furnished. 

MADELINE: You are listening to an expert on 
home making, Mr. Arabin. 

ARABIN: It'll take all of my stipend for five 
years to furnish it. All I have is six silver spoons. 

MADELINE: That’s a start. Are they sterling? 

ARABIN: Six sterling spoons and a sterling 
personality are all I possess. 

MADELINE: Are you sure of the latter, sir? 

(BERTIE enters from D.L.—starts Cc. toward 
ELEANOR.) 

BerTIE: Here’s your wrap, Eleanor. 

ELEANOR (Rises—steps Cc. to BERTIE): Thank 
you, Bertie. 

MADELINE: Bertie, this is Mr. 
(Crosses U.L.C. to ARABIN.) 

BERTIE: Fancy! 

MADELINE: This is my brother, Ethelbert 
Stanhope. Don’t tease him—he’s suffering from 
a dose of romanticism. 

ARABIN (Shaking hands with Bertie): I'd as 
soon tease a man with the measles. 

Bertie: That’s friendly, Eleanor! (ELEANOR 
moves U.L. to Bertie. He puts the wrap on 
her shoulders.) Shall I compare thee to a sum- 
mer’s day? 


Arabin. 








Scene from The Bishop Misbehaves, a production of the Senior Class at the Sac City (Iowa) 
High School. Mr. B. E. Moeller, director. 
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staging the High School Play 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the high 
Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian Senior Councilor and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 





Stage Door 
As Staged by John I. Carlson 
Thespian Troupe Sponsor 
Ashland, Ohio, High School 


Stage Door. Comedy in three acts, by George S. Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. 2lw., llm. Royalty, $35.00. 
Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th Street, New 
York City. 


Suitability 


RUE, sincere, and carefully etched 
4 characterizations are vital to high 
school actors. Each part in this play 
tests the student’s ability in character act- 
ing. In addition to strong character parts 
the play possesses both comedy and trage- 
dy. The challenges made to the students 
are not too difficult for the high school 
actor to surmount. 

Students are thrilled with the idea of 
being on the stage in a play about people 
of the stage—in short—to be actors acting. 
The conflicts presented in Stage Door are 
real and vital and give the students a 
chance to feel as if they are solving these 
problems by themselves. 


Plot 

Terry Randall has dedicated her life to 
the stage and against all temptation she 
holds to her goal. First, Jean Maitland 
dangles a seven-year movie contract in 
front of her, but she refuses. Keith, her 
boy friend, deserts New York for Holly- 
wood. He offers her marriage to bring her 
to Hollywood, but again she refuses. Al- 
ways in the background is David Kingsley 
reminding her of her dedication. When 
Terry nears her breaking point David 
comes through with a part for her in his 
own play. Surrounding Terry in the Foot- 
lights Club are all the elements which go 
together to give the stage its glamor. 


Casting 


The large problem in casting is that 
there are eighteen girls, all nearly the same 
age, in which you must have variety. Don’t 
let the comment be made of your produc- 
tion which is so often made after Stage 
Door is given, “Well, the girls were pretty, 
but they certainly couldn’t act.” 

Terry must be young, eager, fresh, and 
possess a deep sincerity in everything she 
does. This sincere quality has to be ap- 
parent in her love for the stage, Keith, 
David Kingsley, and everyone with whom 
she is closely associated. Judith has to be 
hardened to the world with a super- 
sophistication, and have the ability to snap 
out her wisecracks plus the art of blasé 
comedy. Jean Maitland, the movie star, 
needs particularly a voice cold in quality 
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John I. Carlson 


R. CARLSON assures me that he feels 

that Stage Door is an excellent play for 
the high school actor. In fact, you will find 
him decidedly enthusiastic about this matter 
in his discussion of the play’s suitability. I 
confess to considerable doubt about the 
ability of the average high school actor act- 
ing the part of a typical professional actor 
convincingly. I overcame this doubt some- 
what after reading Mr. Carlson’s treatment 
of this play. Having never produced the 
play or directed the play at any time, I felt 
that in the light of Mr. Carlson’s careful 
handling of it here, it was only fair to the 
play to allow its discussion in this page. 

I have seen the movie version and I can 
assure any director who has not seen the 
play that it is wonderful theatre. 

Mr. Carlson was graduated from Ohio 
State University in June, 1939. He is work- 
ing on his Master’s degree in drama from 
Western Reserve University and the Cleve- 
land Playhouse. He was active in dramatics 
in the Weathervane Theatre in Akron, Ohio. 











in addition to her ability to portray that 
she is an actress always acting. Keith 
Burgess and David Kingsley must be the 
foil for each other. Each should show the 
characteristics of his ideals and what very 
different methods each one uses to obtain 
these ideals. Careful consideration should 
be given to the physical requirements of 
Big and Little Mary, and Olga Brandt 
and Pat Devine must possess the accom- 
plishments demanded of their characters 
before the play goes into rehearsal. 


Directing 


Stage Door, as a whole, has problems 
in directing which are consistently present 
from the first act to the last, but each act 
also has its individual problems which I 
shall discuss in order. 

The universal problems are : continuous 
flow of movement, grouping and complete 
sincerity on the part of the actors. Each 
character from Billy, the photographer, to 
Terry must be absolutely sincere in every- 
thing he does or else the tragedy will be- 
come comedy and the smart comedy noth- 
ing but misplaced farce. I demanded this 
sincérity every minute the actor was re- 
hearsing from the very first reading until 
the performance was finished. 

The continuous flow of movement is al- 
ways a problem but even greater in the 
first and third acts. Our set was con- 
structed so that the hall, in the entire up- 
stage area, was large enough to allow from 
3 to 18 people to move freely without 
crowding. Introducing 18 girls and 5 boys 
in the first scene of the first act calls for 
simultaneous actions never allowing busi- 


ness nor pantomime to slow up the play. 
The first act will be very slow and 
monotonous unless it is played at a very 
rapid pace because it also contains four 
sequences in which many characters are 
involved. Each grouping must be different, 
pleasing to the eye, and perfectly natural. 
To obtain these qualities you must employ 
variety in body position, use of various 
levels and of all the stage areas. The four 
groupings in the first act are: the in- 
quisitive girls following Jean’s telephone 
call, the farewell scene for Louise, Terry’s 
entrance, and Terry’s narrative on how 
she secured her job. The two other groups 
are present in the first scene of the third 
act. The opening of the third act must 
be natural with “that sorority house air” 
with all the stage areas used to advantage. 
Jean’s return requires three different 
groups of action going on at the same 
time. In this particular sequence the lines 
need not be articulate, but rather the 
pantomime and definite business will carry 
the desired effect. 

The second scene of the first act 1s 
heavy, but it must be played with great 
variety or else your audience will antici- 
pate the impending tragedy of the second 
act. Terry must relate her life merely 
as a lovely story while Kaye’s possesses 
real life tragedy. The flow of movement 
of the supporting characters in this scene 
will be discussed in detail in the section 
on stage problems. 

The second act is difficult from _ the 
standpoint of the three climaxes contained 
in it. Each climax must build to the 
ereater one following it. The scene be- 
tween Linda and her mother is the first 
one which can be played for the most 
squeamish audience if the director uses 
intelligent editing and still not have the 
scene lose any of its dramatic intensity. 
The second climax when Terry finds out 
she is not to have the part builds to a high 
intensity and then suddenly drops to the 
lowest depths and slowest pace of the play 
just preceding Kaye’s suicide. To ac- 
centuate the very slow pace the lines are 
spoken very slowly and Mattie dusts with 
no vigor plus humming a Stephen Foster 
song in a low key; all movements are 
slowed down until Susan screams, then 
the pace goes just as fast as the actors can 
carry it. 

The main problem of the second scene 
of the third act is one of timing on the 
part of Adolph Gretzl while Terry is read- 
ing for him. The crumpling of the cello- 
phane, biting the cigar, and striking the 
match all lead to Terry’s blow up and the 
climax to the play. 


Rehearsals 


All rehearsals for Stage Door at our 
school were held either after school from 
4:00 to 5:30 P. M. or in the evening 
from 7:00 to 9:30 P. M. 


Sept. 16-27 Act 1 Rehearsals 4 times 
weekly, 2 hours daily 
Sept. 30- 
Oct. 11 Act II Same as for Act I 
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Act I, Scene 2, in Stage Door, as given by members of Thespian Troupe No. 421 at the Leetsdale (Pa.) High School. Directed by Ethel Virginia Peaslee. 





Oct. 14-31 Act III Same as for Act I 


Nov. 4 Act III 3 hours, with costumes 

and hand props 

5 Act Il 3 hours, with costumes 
and hand props 

6 Act 1 3 hours, with costumes 
and hand props 

7 Entire play (First time) 2 hours 

8 Period of criticism on 
the entire production 

ll Entire play 6 hours, Armistice 
Day, with costumes, 
props, and skeleton set 

12 Act Ill 2 hours 

13 Act Il 2 hours 

14 Dress Rehearsal 

15 Performance 


Stage Problems 


Schools that find it necessary to produce 
plays requiring only one set will find the 
typewritten suggestions offered by Dra- 
matists Play Service, Inc., for producing 
Stage Door with one set invaluable. 

The bedroom scene, Act I—Scene 2, 

in Stage Door has always bothered me be- 
cause of the one entrance through which 
all the supporting players must enter, de- 
liver two or three speeches, and then 
leave. By retaining the same set for our 
whole production we were able to move 
these players through the hall easily with- 
out any awkward and unmotivated move- 
ment. Big and Little Mary move from 
U. S. R. to U. S. L. on their lines, and 
Pat Devine crosses from U. S. L. to U. S. 
R. by way of the hall. They never inter- 
fere with the story being told. 
‘To give variety we changed the large 
bouquet in the first act to an aqua-marine 
colored vase in the second act to a smaller 
bouquet in the third. 


Costumes and Make-Up 


The problems of costuming and make- 
up are very slight in comparison with the 
larger problems of the play. 

The costumes must be smart, sophis- 
ticated, and gay. The one policy I fol- 
lowed was to use bright reds, greens, and 
blues only when characters were on the 
‘tage for a short space of time. In the 
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first scene of the third act we splurged 
our color with multi-colored house coats, 
brilliant pajamas, and rich tones in bath- 
robes. An important fact to keep in mind 
is not to dress Terry up but rather allow 
her acting to counter-act the clothes of 
the other characters. 


Make-up is very simple—with the ex- 
ception of four old age characters; all the 
others wear straight make-up. The make- 
up on the show girls can be slightly harder 
than the average person’s make-up. We 
emphasized the use of brilliant nail polish 
and heavy mascara. 


Publicity 


The publicity on this play was handled 
very effectively, and carried out with the 
cooperation of the art and printing de- 
partments, plus the very excellent pictures 


Scholarship Winners 


The Samuel French Scholarship 
for the highest ranking boy in the 
National Conference Cast was 
awarded to Dan Baker of Marietta, 
Ohio. Value of Scholarship: $150.00. 

The Samuel French Scholarship 
for the highest ranking girl in the 
National Conference Cast was 
awarded to Alda Mae Weber of 
Boulder, Colo. Value of Scholar- 
ship: $150.00. 

The Phi Beta Scholarship for the 
girl receiving highest honors in the 
Play Production Division of the 
National Conference was also won 
by Alda Mae Weber of Boulder, 
Colo. Value of Scholarship: $100.00. 

Indiana University awarded five 
scholarships worth $50.00 each to 
students who distinguished them- 
selves in acting. Winners of these 
scholarships were chosen by Staff 
members from the Department of 
Speech. 














which were taken by a senior boy in our 
school. The theme of our publicity cam- 
paign was: “See 22 of Ashland High’s 
Most Beautiful Girls.” 

The art department made very colorful 
posters to be used all over the school. The 
printing department made posters which 
carried the theme of our whole publicity 
campaign. These posters were placed in 
all the stores downtown. This same de- 
partment made bookmarkers for us which 
were distributed to all the students and 
also given to the people who borrowed 
books from the public library. Our public 
address system carried three original skits 
on three successive days the week of the 
play. 

Our twelve 8”x10” pictures proved to 
be most valuable and to create the greatest 
amount of interest. All the pictures were 
taken in character, costume, and from 
actual scenes in the play. The pictures 
were then mounted and displayed in the 
window of one of our local restaurants 
for one week previous to the play. They 
greatly accelerated our ticket sales. We 
used the same pictures in a department 
store where we had a ticket booth for 
a whole Saturday just before the play. 

Of course, the stories were carried in 
the newspaper accompanied by pictures, 
but I feel it is necessary and vital to invent 
new means other than newspaper stories. 


Results 
Stage Door was an ideal play in which 
many departments cooperated. The 


Home Economics Department acted as 
my consultant on costumes and color 
schemes. The Art Department supervised 
the oil painting of Sarah Bernhardt and 
designed the cover for our programs. The 
other old painting was done by the mother 
of the girl who played the part. Finally, 
the Printing Department made all our 
printed posters, bookmarkers, and _pro- 
grams. 


The time-honored comedy, Charley’s Aunt, 
will be discussed in our November issue—Editor. 
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—$ The Technical Dinector's Page 


by ARNOLD S. GILLETTE 


Technical Director, University Theatre, State University 
of Iowa, lowa City, lowa 





Present-day Trends in Scenic Design 


HERE are few 
things quite as 
enjoyable and in- 

teresting for an active 
theatre-worker to do 
than sitting through 
a performance of a 
production that he has 
had no part in prepar- 
ing. His pleasure is 
two-fold. Very likely 
he is more critical 
than most theatre- 
goers simply because he understands the 
mechanics by which an effect was ob- 
tained and he may derive some pleasure 
in mentally revising the method used in 
handling certain elements of the produc- 
tion. On the other hand he is the first 
to appreciate a difficult job well done and 
finds considerable satisfaction and pleas- 
ure in learning something new. 

Most of us live too far away from our 
principal theatrical centers to keep abreast 
of the current Broadway season. We have 
to content ourselves with the occasional 
stray road company that wanders into 
the state. Even then circumstances may 
prevent our seeing that. So we content 
ourselves with hungerily reading reviews 
of the plays we’d like to see from news- 
paper accounts and periodicals. 

Reading these same periodicals fre- 
quently brings to our attention reports on 
interesting productions from abroad. These 
reports, often splendidly written, and 
sometimes accompanied with a_ photo- 
graph or two, only serve to tantalize us. 
More often than not we finish reading the 
account and lay it aside with the thought, 
“IT wish I could have seen it!” Perhaps 
our imagination carries us on a bit farther 
and we see ourselves visiting these foreign 
theatres of which we’ve read, spending 
night after night attending first this theatre 
and then that. But probably by the time 
our imagination has reached this point we 
are rudely hauled back to reality by the 
realization that it’s time for us to get over 
to the rehearsal in the high school audi- 
torium. 

It’s hard to say how often such fantastic 
thoughts had occupied my mind. I’d even 
gone so far in my day-dreaming about it 
to have actually laid out my itinerary. 
Since my dreaming had no _ financial 
handicaps attached, I laid out a rather 
elaborate program. I’d go to New York 
and stay there long enough to exhaust 





Prof. Gillette 
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Arnold S. Gillette 


ROF. GILLETTE needs no introduction 

among theatre workers. He is recognized 
for his study of the European theatre, and 
his contributions in the educational theatre 
are nationally known. He is a frequent and 
popular speaker at various theatre conven- 
tions. His book on stage design and light- 
ing is scheduled for publication in the very 
near future. 

We have invited Prof. Gillette to tell our 
students and teachers something about pres- 
ent-day trends in stage scenery and lighting, 
and we have his assurances that he will offer 
our readers practical and timely material. We 
are particularly happy to include Prof. Gil- 
lette in our “editorial family” for we have 
every reason to believe that his contributions 
to this department during the coming months 
will prove most attractive and helpful. 





—EDITOR. 








the worth while plays of the current sea- 
son ; then I’d hop on a boat and head for 
Europe. I wanted to time my trip so I’d 
catch the theatrical seasons at their height 
in the majority of the countries I visited. 
Norway was the first stop, for I wanted to 
see what was going on in the National 
Theatres at Bergen and Oslo. Then I’d 
move over to Stockholm for the Christ- 
mas season. By the first of the year I 
wanted to be in Russia where I’d stay for 
several months. From there it seemed 
logical to move down through Poland to 
Germany, on into Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Austria and France. My plans had 
me rounding out the year in England in 
time to see the play festivals at Stratford 
and Malvern. Oh well, it was fun to 
dream about anyway! 

Then happened one of those things you 
only read about. Like discovering you 
held the lucky ticket on the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. I, was granted a leave of absence 
and a fellowship that gave me the un- 
believable opportunity of studying the 
drama in all those countries I’d planned 
on visiting! 

Since my particular interest in the 
theatre centers on scene design and tech- 
nical work, it was only natural that I 
planned to specialize my study in those 
two fields. These fields are not as dis- 
tantly related as one might at first suspect. 
Logical reasoning might lead a person to 
assume that designing for the stage would 
parallel the procedure in designing and 
constructing a house. In planning and 
building a house the method is usuallly 
the same. The prospective home owner 


tells the architect what type of house he 
wants and how much he intends to pay 
for it. With this information as a guide 
the architest submits various schemes 
until a suitable plan is selected. Finally, the 
specifications are completed and from 
these the house is eventually assembled. 


Designing for the Stage 


In designing for the stage the procedure 
frequently abandons this well ordered 
routine. Limitations of stage space and 
equipment, a skimpy budget or a limited 
time in which to build the scenery, have 
in many Cases actually forced the designer 
to resort to some style of design that per- 
mitted him to side-step these difficulties. 
In reality its a case of the tail wagging the 
dog. Because of this close relationship be- 
tween design and technical work it’s ex- 
tremely difficult to study one without a 
rather comprehensive understanding of 
the other. 

It was my hope to find the reasons for 
the numerous styles in scenic design that 
have developed largely since the turn of 
the century. I wanted to discover, if pos- 
sible, why a few of the styles persisted, why 
others had fallen into disuse. All too often 
the articles we read concerning European 
productions tell us how unusual and inter. 
esting the designs were, and the photo- 
graphs may bear out that contention ; but 
I’ve yet to read such an article that 
frankly acknowledges the reason whry they 
were done in a particular fashion. 

It’s not too strange, when one stops to 
think about it, why this should be the case. 
Most dramatic critics are primarily inter- 
ested in the play, the acting and the direc- 


tion and that in turn is what the majority | 


of people in reading the review are most 
eager to learn about. Their reviews throw 


the focus of attention on such topics as | 


the development of the plot, the convinc- 
ingness of the characterizations and how 
successfully these characters 
acted and directed. But their comments 


regarding the technical asects of the pro- § 
duction are usually dismissed with some § 
“the clever § 
or | 


such familiar comment as, 
settings were designed by Mr. 
“the scenery, costumes and 
proved very effective.” 

Again I say this emphasis of attention is 
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lighting 


probably as it should be and where it § 
belongs, namely on the play. I do feel, 


however, that if more time were devoted 
to as careful an analysis of the scenery 
and the lighting as is now spent upon the 
play and acting that such criticism might 
well serve as a means of raising the stan- 


dard of production. Certainly the designer § 
and the technician would profit by read- § 


ing what the public thinks of their con- 


tribution to the production. Then too, the | 


discussions prompted by the critics com- 
ments would provide a medium of calling 
to the attention of the audience the im- 


portant part played in a production byf 


the technical elements. 


What I propose to do in a series of § 


articles that will appear in this publication 
is to take you along with me to see a few 
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interesting productions that it was my 
good fortune to visit while abroad. I pro- 
pose to reverse the dramatic critics usual 
procedure by throwing the majority of 
the attention on a discussion of the tech- 
nical aspects of these productions. 


Outside of the second-hand opportunity 
it will provide for you to see what the 
other fellow is doing, there are two prac- 
tical and worth while reasons why these 
articles might prove beneficial. Probably 
the most important of these is the chance 
it affords to become acquainted with styles 
of stage settings other than realism. We in 
this country, have so long been wedded to 
realism as the one and only style of stage 
setting that it’s difficult for us to break 
away from it and to think along more 
imaginative lines. That statement must be 
modified to this extent. There are any 


) number of theatre organizations about the 


country that have long since found that 
experimentation with scenic design pays 
handsome dividends. 


An understanding of what may be done 
with scenic design through the medium of 
these styles provides an opportunity for 
the expansion of any theatrical organiza- 
tion’s play program. All too often worth 
while plays are omitted from play sched- 
ules because they make excessive technical 
demands. Plays requiring more than three 


me hy four settings are discarded because they 
read- 


would be too expensive, or require too 
long a time to construct. Assuming that 
these first two objections can be overcome 
the same play may be ruled out simply 
because the stage just isn’t large enough 
to handle more than two realist settings. 


be given by abandoning the ordinary 
realistic backgrounds in favor of some 
simplified setting that is not only interest- 
ing as a design but that overcomes the 
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obstacles presented by physical or financial 
limitations. 


The second practical reason for these 
articles is to be found in the unusual 
methods of construction, rigging and shift- 
ing of the productions. Many of the plays 
with numerous settings were handled in 
theatres whose stages were extremely 
limited as to space and equipment. It may 
be that the idea or principle illustrated 
may give to some perplexed technician 
just the hint he’s looking for to solve some 
knotty problem of his own. 


Producing an Old Play 


Suppose we are confronted with the 
problem of producing an old play such as 
The Contrast or The Streets of New York. 
The English department, (under whom 
we'll suppose we are working) has ex- 
pressed a desire to see this play produced 
with historically accurate settings. We’ve 
completed our research on staging con- 
ventions and have found considerable 
material that we want to incorporate into 
our settings. We feel that three of these 
items are indispensable to the production 
as we've planned it. One is the necessity 
of cutting down on the size of our present 
stage which is much too wide to give the 
small and intimate effect of the old thea- 
tres. The second is the desire to duplicate 
the elaborate proscenium front with its 
grand draperies, columns, cupids and 
rococo decoration. The third item we 
want is the highly decorated special front 
curtain with its inevitable advertisements 
of the local merchants. The solution to 
any one of these problems might cause an 
inexperienced technician considerable 
worry. 


Let me show you how the scene de- 
signer at the National Theatre in Oslo, 


Norway, solved these problems in a pro- 
duction called Kierlighed uden Stoper. 
This play is an 18th century melodrama 
and as you can see by studying the sketch 
shown on this page the old wing and drop 
idea was used in its staging. The designer, 
Rahe Raheny, used a very clever idea that 
took care of two of the problems at once. 
He reduced the size of his stage and elimi- 
nated the costly job of constructing the 
proscenium arch from three dimensional 
scenery by simply painting it, along with 
the grand draperies, on a large drop. The 
center section of the drop, that outlined 
by the grand draperies, was then cut out 
and removed, permitting the audience to 
see through this much smaller “proscenium 
arch” into the setting proper. The reduced 
size of the opening had still another ad- 
vantage in that it reduced the size of the 
drops and the wings that formed the set- 


tings; thus cutting the cost of the produc- 
tion even more. 


The problem presented by the special 
front curtain was solved by Rahney’s use 
of a “trip curtain.” The roller curtain that 
is associated so closely with the older 
theatres is difficult to build and rig so that 
it will operate successfully and it’s likely to 
prove expensive as well. The trip curtain 
works on the principle of the fly curtain, 
that is, it is pulled vertically up from the 
stage floor by a special set of lines. It 
differs from the fly curtain in that it re- 
quires but half as much grid height to 
accommodate it when the curtain is in the 
“open” position. This trip curtain has 
three battens, one at the top, one at the 
bottom and a third which is in a special 
hem pocket on the back of the curtain 
material halfway between the other two. 
The curtain is supported by the top bat- 
ten at a fixed height, the lines that lift it 
are attached to the center batten, while 
the lower batten is used only to keep the 
material hanging straight. As the operat- 
ing lines are pulled, this folds the curtain 
to half its former height and at the same 


time pulls it up beyond the grand 
draperies. 


If you’ll look at the sketch again you 
will see another very worth while idea 
that Rahney used in his production. You'll 
notice that in place of using the regular 
stage floor Rahney has built a special plat- 
form that sloped up-stage like the old 
theatre stages and curved out beyond the 
proscenium drop to form the little apron 
on which are placed the footlights. This 
would be, of course, an expensive thing 
to do, but it did add considerably to the 
effectiveness of the design. It may be that 
you have a series of parallels or platforms 
on hand which could be adapted to this 
purpose. I can assure you that the effect 
would be well worth the effort. 


In the next issue I propose to discuss a 
trend in scene design that seems to be 
growing constantly in favor. This par- 
ticular style is known by a host of names 
but I shall try to avoid misunderstandings 
by calling my article “The Simplification 
of Scenic Design.” 
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The Little Foxes 


A Samuel Goldwyn Production. Released by 


R. K. O. Radio. 


FTER a special screening of The 
Rui Foxes, Lillian Hellman, author 

of the play and one of the writers 

on the screen play, spoke freely: 
“Mr. Goldwyn’s picture version of my 
‘Foxes’ is far better than the play,” she 
said, “and I ought to know.” Certainly 
an unusual tribute from a playwright! 

It was Samuel Goldwyn who first gave 
Miss Hillman a screen writing contract, 
who brought her first hit play to the 
screen. The film was titled These Three 
and it was based on The Children’s Hour, 
the stage play by which Miss Hellman 
emerged from the obscurity of an erst- 
while Hollywood studio reader and sec- 
retary to one of the foremost playwrights 
of modern drama. Now this producer- 
writer “team” has evolved another strik- 
ing presentation, marking the return of 
Goldwyn to the production field after an 
absence of nearly two years. 

The Little Foxes had an eventful life 
on the stage, running 763 times on Broad- 
way before going on a tour that played 
89 performances and covered 25,000 miles. 

Goldwyn opened negotiations for pur- 
chase of the play almost simultaneously 
with its opening performances on Broad- 
way as a screen-starring vehicle for Bette 
Davis. After he had secured the screen 
rights, the producer wanted only the 
original author to write the screenplay 
but that necessitated waiting, for Miss 
Hellman describes herself as an “agony” 
writer, one who frequently rewrites a 
scene or a bit of dialogue as many as fif- 
teen times. However, Goldwyn was con- 
tented to wait, for he had _ purchased 
exactly the type of stage play he enjoyed 
producing: a one-set drama in which 
groups of from two to eight persons use 
dialogue so tightly written that not a line 
can be cut without damage to the whole. 

As soon as Miss Hellman began work- 
ing on the play, Goldwyn assigned William 
Wyler to direct it, a logical selection, for 
Wyler had directed two previous Bette 
Davis hits—Jezebel and The Letter and 
five of Goldwyn’s successful films —Dead 
End, Dodsworth, Wuthering Heights, 
The Westerner and Come and Get It. 


While in New York, Goldwyn saw an 
exceptional young player, one whose per- 
formance in Life with Father was receiv- 
ing critical compliments. He sent to Holly- 
wood for Wyler and they attended the 
theater together. Within five minutes after 
she had made her first entrance Wyler 
cast Teresa Wright as the girl to play 
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Alexandra. It wasn’t easy to get her, for 
practically every film company in Holly- 
wood had made her offers, but Teresa 
was not content to accept contracts that 
promised nothing but endless posing for 
still pictures and the customary “glamour” 
build-up. Goldwyn offered her a part, a 
really important part, and it was finally 
arranged that she should take a leave of 
absence from Life With Father. Her con- 
tract with Goldwyn further provided that 
she could return each year to the stage, 
if she wished but her performance in The 
Little Foxes already has given rise to the 
prediction that she will be too much in 
demand on the screen. For her first return 
to the stage, however, she expects this 
season to star for Oscar Serlin, who holds 
her stage contract, in King’s Maid by 
Ferenc Molnar. It will be tried out at 
Glouchester, Massachussetts, and if ac- 
ceptable, taken into New York. 


UNDER contract to Goldwyn for fifteen 
years was Gregg Toland, wizard of 
the movie camera, who had won. the 
Academy Award for his lens work on 
Wuthering Heights. who had recently 
photographed The Long Voyage Home 
and The Grapes of Wrath and who had 
created an entirely new school of cine- 
matography with Orson Welles’ Citizen 
Kane in which he had introduced innova- 
tions destined to bring new recognition to 
the graphic power of the lens as a story- 
telling medium. He was the next to be 
assigned. Incidentally, during the actual 
filming, while director Wyler was absent 
from the set for several days, Toland 
assumed direction, conducting both players 
and camera through the difficult scenes 
depicting the death of Horace Gibbons. 
Hollywood was elated at the selection of 
Toland on The Little Foxes, for part of 
his great success can be attributed to the 
fact that he does not view filming as 
merely the photography of a series of 
scenes. For weeks before a picture actually 
goes into production, Toland confers with 
the men responsible for its preparation— 
writers, artists and the director. Familiar 
with their aims, and able to suggest such 





Teresa Wright graduated from Columbia 
High School in Maplewood, New Jersey, in 
1938. While in school she had been an impor- 
tant member of the dramatics club, known 
as the Parnassian Society, and at graduation 
was voted the “best actress” of her class. 
Two years later she made her sensational 
debut on Broadway in Life With Father and 
the following year captured the plaudits of 
Hollywood critics and finally the national 
public for her sincere performance in The 
Little Foxes. 














modifications as will improve the pictoria| 
side, he knows every forthcoming moye 
and angle when shooting begins. 


EANWHILE, Bette Davis had re 
quested Warner Brothers to alloy 
her to play the controversial part of Re. 
gina Giddens and her insistence, coupled 
with Goldwyn’s prestige and the loan of 
Gary Cooper to Warner Brothers for 
Sergeant York, soon assigned her the role 
which had won fame on the stage for 
Tallulah Bankhead. Besides being one of 
the year’s best acting parts, the change 
from her home studio to Goldwyn’s wil 
probably foreshadow many fine new hor: 
zons for Miss Davis in the world of acting, 
This performance will increase the heights 
of credulence far above the theatricalism 
of numerous of her recent portrayals. In 
Regina, she has a stunning, if sinister, role 
to enact, and she manages it with singular 
power and sincerity. 

Once before this occurred, seven year 
ago, when she was dispatched to R. K. O, 
from the Warner’s company to depict 
the character of Mildred in Of Human 
Bondage. Here, too, she was a lethal in- 
fluence in the life of the central character 
portrayed by Leslie Howard, just as in 
The Little Foxes she succeeds in bringing 
doom to Herbert Marshall. Of Hiuman 
Bondage meant the beginning of the Davis 
reign as a star. A year later she was 
awarded Academy honors for Dangerous, 
a film of no great significance. It was 
really a tribute in retrospect to her 
achievement in the earlier production. In 
speaking of the roles of Mildred and Re- 
gina, Miss Davis said, “The reason I like 
to play such women is because they are 





the kind whose lives make drama, great! 
drama.” 

Miss Davis’ latest part is that of the 
secretary in The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner playing opposite Monty Woolley, who. 
originated the role of “the man” in the 
New York production. Here again will 
be a portrait of no great importance, the| 
usual, straight, saccharine character, popu: | 
lar in appeal but lacking depth and scope. | 
The change to a comic emphasis may be 
of assistance, however, in retaining her 





starring position on the screen although 
the same experiment with The Bride} 
Came C. O. D. was not successful in that 
Miss Davis gave to her comedy portrayal } 
a slight tragic interpretation. 


FoR the rest of the cast, Goldwyn de 

cided on taking a long chance. He 
selected five players, unknown to scree 
audiences from the original stage proj 
duction and they repeat the performances 
that made the play a broadway hit. They 
include Patricia Collinge, the first Polly- 
anna in the famous play by the same 
name, as Aunt Birdie; Charles Dingle 
and Carl Benton Reid as the avaricious 


and cruel Hubbard brothers ; Dan Duryea § 


as Leo Hubbard, weakling and crafty son} 
of Oscar Hubbard ; John Marriott, as Cal, 
colored servant in the Giddens’ home. 


Goldwyn signed Herbert Marshall, who 
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Scene from The Little Foxes, starring Bette Davis. 
being reprimanded by his father, foreground right, Oscar Hubbard. 


The action depicts Leo Hubbard 





played Bette Davis’ husband once before 
in The Letter, for the role of Horace. 

Bringing The Little Foxes to the screen, 
Lillian Hellman added an entirely new 
character, David Hewitt, played by Rich- 
ard Carlson, to provide a romantic in- 
terest. 

Noteworthy, too, was the signing of 
Meredith Willson to create the music for 
the film. Long familiar for his radio 
work, Willson was widely heralded for his 
scoring of Charlie Chaplin’s The Great 
Dictator. He has not attempted more 
films, however, because he lacks the time. 
His compositions have been played by 
symphony orchestras throughout the na- 
tion and he has conducted his own works 
in the famed Hollywood Bowl. 

Of considerable interest are the authen- 
tic 1900-model costumes worn by Miss 
Davis. Hollywood’s famous Orry-Kelly 
was retained by Goldwyn to supervise the 
wardrobe requirements, and, particularly 
in Miss Davis’ case, was concerned pri- 
marily with duplicating exactly the dresses 
of the period. The star has always favored 
Kelly’s designs because “they fit the 
character and yet are never so startling 
or novel that they detract from the per- 
formance.” 

One of the evening gowns was an actual 
museum piece, consisting of a single length 
of Battenberg lace valued at close to 


| $6000. Naturally, it could not be cut, 


which presented a problem in draping, 
Inasmuch as the star’s waistline is con- 
siderably smaller than even the corseted 


‘figures of that tightly laced day. 


Corsets, in fact, came near playing a 
role out of proportion with their impor- 
tance. Barely a week after shooting began, 
and during an unseasonal heat wave, Bette 
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Davis’ physicians ordered her to bed for 
a ten day rest. Much of the blame was 
placed on the tight corsets. Production 
was not delayed, however. Director Wyler 
had only to rearrange his schedule and 
photography proceeded rapidly. 

Of more than passing interest in Holly- 
wood during the filming of The Little 
Foxes was the village square of a small 
Southern town of 1900 which occupied 
one large sound stage at the Goldwyn 
studios. In this setting the majority of 
the action transpired. Designed by Acad- 
emy Award winner Stephen Gooson it 
included a small landscaped park on which 
fronted six houses each containing com- 
pletely furnished living and dining rooms, 
kitchens, bedrooms, and staircases. A radi- 
cal departure from ordinary film sets, it 
was built as one unit so that the camera 
could move through the streets, under 
the trees and follow the actions of a player 
along the sidewalks. 

Two technical advisers were on the set 
regularly to supply information for Di- 
rector Wyler. One, Dalton Reymond, who 
also worked with Wyler on the Bette 
Davis character film, Jezebel, is an expert 
on matters pertaining to the South, such as 
customs, manners, dialects, and modes of 
speech. In addition, for the film, he 
was assigned to such duties as approving 
the dress of servants, table decorations, 
foods for breakfast, suitability of sundry 
vehicles, and Southern banking methods of 
the period 1900 to 1903. 

The second technical adviser was Dr. 
E. Bertrand Woolfan, a leading Holly- 
wood heart specialist, who had the un- 
pleasant task of supervising Mr. Marshall’s 
throes of pain while suffering a heart at- 
tack. When the scene was finally recorded, 





Stage to Screen 
NOW IN PRODUCTION 


American Way, by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart, to be produced and directed 
by Gregory Ratoff with Frederic March in 
his original stage role. 

Arsenic and Old Lace (WB), by Joseph 
Kesselring, to be produced and directed 
by Frank Capra. 

Claudia (Selznick), by Rose Franken. 

Corn Is Green (WB), by Emlyn Williams. 

Du Barry Was A Lady (MGM), with music 
by Cole Porter. 

George Washington Slept Here (WB), by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, to star 
Jack Benny. 

Good Fellow (Para), by George S. Kaufman 
and Herman J. Mankiewicz. 

Lady In The Dark (Para), by Moss Hart. 
Screen rights sold for $283,000, highest sum 
ever paid for a stage play. 

Male Animal (WB), by Elliott Nugent and 
James Thurber, directed by Nugent with 
Henry Fonda, Olivia deHavilland. 

Margin For Error (20thCF), by Clare Boothe. 

My Sister Eileen (Col), by Jerome Chodorov 
and Joseph Fields. 

Night Before Christmas (WB), by Laura 
and S. J. Perelman. 

No Money In Her Purse, to be produced and 
directed by Gregory Ratoff. 





Old Acquaintance (WB), by John Van 
Druten. 

Out Of The Frying Pan (Para), by Francis 
Swann. 


Pal Joey, by John O’Hara with music by 
Rodgers and Hart, to be produced and 
directed by Gregory Ratoff. 

Panama Hattie (MGM), directed by Norman 
McLeod with Ann Sothern in Ethel Mer- 
man stage role. 

Remember The Day (20th CF), by Philo 
Higley and Philip Dunning, to star Clau- 
dette Colbert. 

Rio Rita (MGM), to star Abbott and Cos- 
tello, John Carroll and Marta Eggerth in 
roles interpreted in 1929-RKO version by 
Wheeler and Woolsey, John Boles and } 
Bebe Daniels. 

Shanghai Gesture, by John Colton to be 
directed by Joseph von Sternberg. 

Twin Beds (Small-UA), Theater’s first 
notable bedroom farce by Margaret Mayo 
and Salisbury Fields with Tim Whelan 
directing George Brent, Joan Bennett, 
Mischa Auer. 

Very Warm For May (MGM), by Jerome 
Kern and Oscar Hammerstein, II. 

We Were Dancing (MGM), from one-act 
play by Noel Coward in his series “Tonight 
at 8:30”, directed by Sidney Franklin with 
Norma Shearer, Melvyn Douglas, Ian 
Hunter. 











Dr. Woolfan expressed himself as highly 
pleased. “Any physician will recognize 
the symptoms of coronary thrombosis at 
once,” he declared. 

Two scenes were particularly trouble- 
some, from the point of view of “star” 
Bette Davis and “neophyte” Teresa 
Wright. 


Teresa received a grueling introduction 
to the demands of movie making when 
she spent an entire day getting an old- 
fashioned shampoo and try to get her 
dialogue to come out right at the same 
time. 


Bette’s difficult scene is the final scene 
of the film, one in which she must show 
a whole series of emotions without a line 
of dialogue. 
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ALMOST SUMMER 





By CHRISTOPHER SERGEL 


Paul crams desperately while Pop threatens summer school in 
place of vacation. The Joneses of “Who Gets Car Tonight” and 
“Be Home By Midnight” romp through riotous full length farce. 


Three acts—one set—5m 5w—Single copy 50c—Royalty $10 





DON’T 





KEEP HIM WAITING 
By ANNE COULTER MARTENS 


Betty tries to steer her batty family on a sane course, but when a 
southern charmer goes after her boyfriend she sets a course 
of action that’s a howl right up to the final curtain. A sure-fire 
comedy. 


Three acts—one set—6m 6w—Single copy 50c—Royalty $10 





MY HEART'S IN HIGH 





By ANNE COULTER MARTENS 


Dorie disguises herself as a man to win a prize from a woman- 
hater. Her hilarious troubles begin when two boyfriends threaten 
exposure and she bribes each with a date to the same dance. 
A delightful comedy. 


Three acts—one set—5m 6w—Single copy 50c—Royalty $10 











WINGS OVER WASHINGTON 


By CLARK WILLARD 


A timely, mystery, blitzkrieg of Democracy fighting “the Enemy.” 
By the same author who wrote the thriller “The Yellow Shadow.” 
This is a mystery of the present moment. 


Three acts—one set—6m 6w—Single copy 50c—Royalty $10 
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With the Radice Editor 
A page published for teachers and students interested in radio activities at 
the high school level. Comments and suggestions from readers are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Department of Speech, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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REETINGS, Thespians! By the 
& time you read this, another school 

year will be well under way, and 
radio-minded Thespians will no 
doubt be deep in their plans for a season 
of fine listening and broadcasting. We 
have been wondering how this page can 
help to make this a banner year in high 
chool radio work. We have always con- 
tended that the basis of all school radio 
activities should be intelligent and critical 
listening. In other words, we learn to do 
a thing well not only by doing, although 
that is important, but also by observing 
how others do the same thing well. Con- 
sequently, we were quite pleased when our 
editor suggested some time ago that this 
year we give a great deal of consideration 
to radio appreciation. 

With nearly 20,000 separate programs 
going out over the air every day in the 
United States, many are certain to be 
good, and many are just as certain to be 
bad. So it behooves us, if we want to get 
the most out of this miracle of communi- 
cation, to learn what programs are worth 
listening to and what ones are not, and 
why. 

_ With this in mind, this page will, dur- 
ing the school year, discuss the various 
types of programs heard regularly on the 
networks, make suggestions as to good 
listening technique, discuss the factors 
that make up a good program and those 
that characterize a poor one, keep you 
informed as to the excellent programs 
available, and, in general, search for a 
method of getting the most in entertain- 
ment and information from our radios. 
Each month at lease one outstanding pro- 
gram series will be discussed and reviewed. 

Obviously, under such a plan, the first 
thing that ought to be done is to give a 
list of the outstanding series to be offered 
on the networks this winter. That, un- 
fortunately, cannot be done at this time, 
because of a recent development that has 
thrown network broadcasting into con- 
lusion. We refer to the anti-monopoly 
ruling of the Federal Communications 
Commission which orders the National 
Broadcasting Company to dispose of the 
Blue Network, and which changes radic- 
ally the contractual relations which are to 


exist between the networks and individual 
Stations. 


We walked into the Program Depart- 
ment of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany at Radio City in New York a few 
days ago and asked for a schedule of pro- 
grams to be offered during the winter. 
We were told that no such schedule exist- 
ed, since the broadcasters were uncertain 
as to what they would be allowed to do, 
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and how they would have to do it. 


“Will there be a Great Plays Series? 
An American Town Meeting of the Air?” 
They didn’t know. 


So there it is, Thespians. We're sorry 
we can’t tell you at this writing what will 
be offered, but we can’t. Even if we 
knew what programs would be on, we 
would not be able to tell what stations 
would carry them. Undoubtedly broad- 
casting will go on this winter as usual, 





Book Review 


100 Non-Royalty Radio Plays, compiled by 
William Kozlenko. Greenberg, Publisher, 
Inc., New York, 1941. 683 pp. Price, $4.25. 


ERE is a book to shout about. That 

William Kozlenko, who has rendered 
such signal service to the amateur theatre 
through his various collections of short plays, 
should come forward with a similar contri- 
bution in the field of radio, is not a matter 
of surprise. But that he has succeeded so 
magnificently in a task which has so often 
been performed badly of late is good and 
sufficient reason for tossing one’s hat in the 
air. There is a genuine thrill in at last dip- 
ping into a really good anthology of radio 
plays. 

The collection sets out to make available 
for schools, colleges, radio clubs, camps, 
radio workshops and broadcasting stations, a 
large group of dramatic scripts of varied 
types and of high quality. It is a worthy 
enterprise, and it is well done. The one hun- 
dred 15 and 30-minute plays include every 
known kind of drama—experimental, com- 
edy, biography, fantasy, documentary, adap- 
tation from literature, poetic plays, to men- 
tion only a few—and most of them are very 
good. By good, I mean that they are inter- 
esting stories, skillfully written, worthwhile 
in theme, and quite “broadcastable’. All of 
them present a challenge to the abilities of 
any ordinarily capable group, amateur or 
professional. There is the brilliant, satirical 
fantasy, The Pussycat and the Expert Plum- 
ber, in which a talking cat becomes mayor 
and very nearly goes on to the governorship 
and the presidency; there is the tenderly 
sentimental dramatization of Virginia’s Let- 
ter to Santa Claus, one of our gems of 
Christmas literature; there’s—but why try to 
go on? To mention only the best would take 
more space than we have at our disposal. 

The plays are drawn from many sources. 
Some of them are by such well-known writ- 
ers as William Saroyan, Leopold Atlas, 
Albert Maltz, Hallie Flanagan, Lord Dun- 
sany, William Kozlenko—names familiarly 
associated with the spoken stage, and others 
are written by writers developed in the radice 
field. College radio workshops are repre- 
sented. Many of the scripts are from the 
Columbia Workshop, and have been heard 
over the network. 

The plays may be broadcast by amateur 
groups on non-commercial programs without 
permission or payment of royalty. For non- 
amateur (professional or commercial) pre- 
sentation, permission must be obtained in 
writing, and royalty paid. 











and there will be many fine programs, but 
we cannot list them in this issue. By the 
time next month’s article goes to press, the 
whole matter will probably be settled, 
and we will know just what will be avail- 
able, where and when. 
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NON-ROYALTY 
RADIO 
PLAYS 


From America’s finest collection 








of half hour Radio Dramas. 


Write for free catalog. 








RADIO WRITERS LABORATORY 
51 S. DUKE ST. LANCASTER, PA. 
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Now Available 


DIRECTORY 
of 


LEADING SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DRAMA FESTIVALS AND CONTESTS 


held in the United State 
during the 


1940-41 SCHOOL YEAR 


Compiled and Edited by 
Ernest Bavely and Elmer S. Crowley 


Contains a list of the winning tournament 
plays of last season, names of schools and 
directors participating, and a wealth of 
other information for the teacher of dra- 
matics. National, interstate, state and 
regional tournaments are listed. 


Price $1.00 


Order from 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Mention The High School Thespian 
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NEW PUBLICATION 


for a 


NEW SEASON 
Three-Act Plays 


Two Minutes To Go. An exciting foot- 
ball comedy, by Charles Quimby Bur- 
dette, author of Foot-Loose, New Fires, 
and other plays. 8 M. 8 W. Extras. 
50c. 


MIDNIGHT. An up-to-the-minute mystery- 
comedy, by Glenn Hughes, author of 
Spring Fever. 7 M. 6 W. 75c. 

Goop Nicut, Lapies. A farce that goes 
Charley's Aunt one better . . . with two 
aunts! By Edwin Day, author of The 
Yankee King and other plays. 5 M. 
, WW. Fae. 

THE Doctor 1n Spitre or HIMsELF. A 
new adaptation, by Barnard Hewitt, of 
Brooklyn College. 8 M. 5 W. No Roy- 
alty. 75c. 

Sky Roap. A serio-comedy about flyers 
and airplane hostesses. 6 M. 9 W. 
Written by N. Richard Nusbaum, win- 
ner of the Maxwell Anderson award. 
75c. 


Bosino. A fantasy with music, by Stan- 
ley Kauffmann. 8 M. 3 W. Extras. 


Produced by Washington Square Play- 
ers, New York. 75c. 


One-Act Royalty Plays 


Gray Breap, by Jean Lee Latham. 4 W. 
Excellent for contests. 50c. 

EVERYTHING Nice, by A. A. O’Keefe. 
2M. 5 W. A delightful comedy. 50c. 

Nosopy Sieeps, by Guernsey Le Pelley. 
1 M. 4 W. Top-flight comedy. 50c. 

SENOR FREEDOM, by Jean Lee Latham, 
2 M. 3 W. Serio-comedy. Splendid for 
contests. 50c. 

Wuo Is Mrs. Curmpsie? A gay comedy 
about Hollywood, by Marcus Bach. 
4M. 6 W. 75c. 


One-Act Non-Royalty Plays 


Lirt Tune Eyes. A Christmas play by 
Marion Leonard Bishop. 8 W. 50c. 
Mrs. Bascom Keeps CHRISTMAS. By 
Lena B. Adams. 6 W. 35c. 

SHADOW ON THE Sun. By Florence R. 
Kaun. A Christmas play. 7 W. 50c. 

CHRISTMAS ON ERIE STREET. By Graydon 
Goss. 8 M. 9 W. 1 child. 50c. 

THE CASE OF THE STRANGE Basy. A 
short playlet for Christmas. By Lena 
B. Adams. 9 W. 35c. 


Two Collections 


ABOUT SEVENTEEN. A book of five plays 
for high schools. By E. Clayton Mc- 
Carty and Sara Sloane McCarty, au- 
thors of Star Bright, Three’s a Crowd, 
and other successful one-act plays. Each 
play in pamphlet form, 35 cents. The 
volume, $1.00. No royalty. 

History Makers. A book of eight radio 
plays, all dealing with events in Amer- 
ican history.* Complete in every way, 
$1.00. No royalty. Thoroughly tested 
by the authors, Robert D. Henry and 
James M. Lynch, Jr., in broadcasts. 


Row, Peterson & Company 
Evanston, Illinois 
New York 
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Thespians Receive Highest 
Honors in Many Tournaments 


During 1940-41 Season 


(TWENTY-FOUR high schools affiliated 

with the National Thespian Society re- 
ceived highest honors in drama festivals and 
contests held in the United States during the 
1940-41 season. The list below represent only 
those Troupes which received highest honors 
in national and state tournaments (finals) ; 
many other Troupes that received highest 
honors in regional and local tournaments are 
not listed here.* 

National Tournament: 

Superior Rating and “Best Play’ in their 
respective dtvisions: ‘Troupe No. 386, 
Marietta, Ohio, High School, R. G. Rit- 
tenour, Sponsor. Troupe No. 60, Boulder, 
Colo., High School, ‘fed Skinner, 
Sponsor. 

Superior Rating: Troupe No. 47, Newton, 
Kansas, High School, William Martin, 
Sponsor. Troupe No. 293, Gauley Bridge, 
W. Va., High School, Bernice Meadows, 
Sponsor. 

State Tournaments: 

Troupe No. 243, Greenwich, Conn., High 
School, Madge Vest, Sponsor. First Place. 

Troupe No. 225, Lincoln, Ill., High School, 
L. E. Roberts, Sponsor, Superior Rating. 

Troupe No. 332, Garfield High School, ‘lerre 
Haute, Ind., Jewel Ferguson, Sponsor, 
Superior Rating. 

Troupe No. 468, Franklin School, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Geraldine Green, Sponsor, 
Superior Rating. 

Troupe No. 411, Osage, lowa, High School, 
Awanda Mathisen, Sponsor, Sup. Rat. 

Troupe No. 433, Eldora, lowa High School, 
Annie L. Davison, Sponsor, Sup. Rat. 

Troupe No. 294, Postville, Iowa, High 
School, Pauline Smith, Sponsor, Sup. Rat. 

Troupe No. 157, Memorial High School, 
Lawrence, Kansas, Walter Russell, Spon- 
sor, First Place. 

Troupe No. 401, Berea College Academy, 
Berea, Ky., Esther Warner, director. Su- 
perior Rating. 

Troupe No. 469, Breathitt High School, 
Jackson, Ky., David Donoho, Sponsor, 
Superior Rating. 

Troupe No. 81, Alamogordo, N. Mex., High 
School, Edith L. Welsheimer, Sponsor, 
First in comedy. 

Troupe No. 467, Burnham High School, 
Syivania, Ohio, Margaret Fairchild, Spon- 
sor, First Place. 

Troupe No. 398, Leetonia, Ohio, High 
School, J. C. Converse, Sponsor, Second 
Place. 

Troupe No. 386, Marietta, Ohio, High 
School, R. G. Rittenour, Sponsor, Sup. Pl. 

Troupe No. 342, Dover, Ohio, High School, 
Millicent Pearson, Sponsor, Superior Place. 

Troupe No. 341, Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Elaine Tucker, 
Sponsor, Third Place. 

Troupe No. 226, Washington Irving High 
School, Clarksburg, W. Va., Lillie Mae 
Bauer, Sponsor, Superior Rating. 

Troupe No. 200, Charleston, W. Va., High 
School, Lawrence W. Smith, Sponsor, 
Superior Rating and “Best Play” in its class. 

Troupe No. 86, Sisterville, W. Va., High 
School, Olive Coffroth, Sponsor. Best 
Play in its class. 

Troupe No. 23, Williamson, W. Va., High 
School, Rose G. Smith, Sponsor, Sup. Rat. 

Troupe No. 1, Natrona County High School, 
Casper, Wyo., Beulah Bayless, Sponsor, 
Superior Rating. 





* A Directory of Leading School and College 
Drama Festivals and Contests held in the United 
States during the 1940-41 school year may be 
obtained from The National Thespian Society, Col- 
lege Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. The price is $1.00. 
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NEW THREE ACT 


° Plays 


JANE EYRE 


Pauline Phelps. 1941 drama adapted from 
Charlotte Bronté’s book of the same title. 
5 m int., a living-room. 


Miss Phelps’ adaptation of this absorbing story 
will, without doubt, add to the laurels of one 
who has successfully dramatized more of the im- 
portant classics than any other writer of the 
present day. In this play, as in all her dramati- 
zations, she has artistically preserved the spirit 
of the book as well as the vivid characterizations 
and stirring plot. From the time Jane Eyre comes 
to Thornfield Hall as governess to Adele, a little 
French girl who is a ward of Edward Rochester, 
the master of Thornfield, to the very moving 
close, the interest never flags. The romance of 
Jane and Rochester, the mystery that pervades the 
place—a mystery which afterwards resolves it- 
self in the appearance of Rochester’s maniac wile 
who has been kept in the west wing, and Jane’s 
departure from Thornfield, are some of the 
events that are woven into the first two acts. 
The third act brings Jane back to Thornfield 
to find that Rochester had been blinded while 
attempting to save his maniac wife from death 
in the fire she had set, a fire which took her 
life and destroyed the west wing. Here is a 
play that will be well worth the effort of the 
cast and will provide an intensely entertaining 
evening for the audience. Royalty, $10.00. 75¢ 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


Pauline Phelps. 1941 comedy adapted from 
Jane Austen’s book of the same title. 6 m. 
8 f. 1 int., a living-room. 

The many groups that have been so success- 
ful with Miss Phelps’ ‘Little Women’’, are 
sure to be delighted with this play. This drama- 
tization of Jane Austen’s best loved story will 
captivate audiences everywhere. The play has 
everything 
good delineation of characters; rich comedy ; and 
a fast-moving plot. 


| 








to insure an_ excellent production: | 


Certainly if Jane Austen | 


were living today, she would be completely satis- | 


fied with Miss Phelps’ revival of her novel. The | 


part of Elizabeth, the second daughter of Mr. 


and Mrs. Bennet, is one that girls will love to | 


take; her three sisters are all good parts, and so 
is haughty Lady Catherine de Bergh. Mrs. Ben- 
net furnishes the most of the comedy. The men 
characters are all good, with Fitzwilliams Darcy 
in the lead. Production requirement, at least 
10 copies. 


MURDER WITH MAGIC 


1941 mystery-thriller by Robert St. Clair. 
7 m. 7 ., two extra magicians, two or more 
ushers, and several ‘“‘plants’’ in the audience. 
1 int., a high school stage set for a benefit 
performance of ‘“‘A Night of Magic. 


Vernon Charis, a famous magician, and 
Madame Ursula, a mind reader, with their as- 
sistants, have been engaged to put on a benefit 
entertainment for the local P. T. A. The night 
of the performance, during the absorbing and 
exciting exhibition of magic, a murder takes 
place. No one on the stage or in the audience, 
with the exception of the murderer, knows who 
has committed the deed. The third act is given 


Repeat performances, $2.50 each. 75c | 





iif 


over to the solving of the problem, and to the | 


drop of the final curtain the intenseness of the 
mystery increases. For those wishing an exciting 
evening we recommend this thrilling play with its 
combination of murder, mystery and magic. 
Production requirement, at least 10 copies. Re 
peat performances, $2.50 each. 50c 


Catalogs Free 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


1631 South Paxton Street 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Books 


by Rosemary Musil 


characters. 
Books 





@ OLIVER TWIST, by Muriel Brown 
A crime play, requiring only two sets, 
but retaining all the color and movement 
and intrigue of the Dickens novel. It plays 
about two hours, and needs thirteen char- 
acters—/ men, | boy, 5 women. 


Royalty for each performance... 


@ THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 


A modern mystery play, with highlights 
of irresistible comedy. Plays a little less 
than two hours, needs two sets, and eight 


25 soap, eae 75¢ 
Royalty for each performance... 


THESPIAN SERIES OF PLAYS_ 


Four plays addressed specifically to Thespian groups 


@ SEVEN LITTLE REBELS, by Rosemary Musil 
A modern comedy of the best kind, with 

16 characters—9 female, 7 male. It plays 
about two hours, and calls for two interior 


settings. 
SIRE RRs a PL get Tig Pc 75c 
2 eee 75c Royalty for each performance... $15.00 
$15.00 


@ CRAZY CRICKET FARM 

by Lillian and Robert Masters 
Another modern comedy, portraying in 

vivid terms middle western farm life in 
America. It requires two sets, and plays 
about two hours. The cast calls for seven 
women, five men. 

RSPR ac ere © Ue a ee Berg) 75c 


Royalty for each performance. . 


Books 
$15.00 


These plays are released solely and exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN‘S THEATRE PRESS 


South Hills, Charleston, West Virginia 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue. 


_.$15.00 











The Theatre of Thespis 
(Continued from page 13) 


chylus, Sophocles and Euripides are the 
great names in tragedy, and Aristophanes 
in comedy. Plays of all these poets have 
been preserved. Of course, there were 
many others, some of them as highly re- 
garded in their lives as the ones men- 
tioned. Menander was a great playwright 
of a late period whose work had much in- 
fluence on the Roman theatre. 

Now, what are some of the things in 


our theatre for which we are in debt to 
the Greeks? An obvious one is our thea- 
tre vocabulary. Such ultimate terms as 
drama, tragedy, chorus, comedy, and thea- 
tre are all Greek in origin. The scene, or 
skene, was first the hut or tent to which 
the actor retired to change his costume, 
later the stage building. The proscenium 
was the row of columns which held up the 
platform of the second story of the scene. 
The orchestra was the circular dancing 
place, which later became part of the 
auditorium when all the action was moved 


to a raised platform. 

To the Greeks we owe the actual be- 
ginnings of our theatre and drama. The 
course of our drama was definitely set in 
the Theatre of Dionysus. Our theatre 
buildings, despite obvious differences, have 
been influenced by the Greek structures. 
From the Athenians we have inherited a 
great body of dramatic literature and criti- 
cism. Our fundamental concepts of thea- 
trical art have been and still are very close 
to those of the worshippers of Dionysus in 
ancient Greece. 








Cast and setting for Wings of the Morning at the Findlay (Ohio) High School. 


Octoser, 1941 


Thespian Troupe No. 451. 
Directed by Mr. Wilbur Hall, shown at the extreme right. 
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Art and Craft of 
PLAY PRODUCTION 


BARNARD HEWITT, Brooklyn College 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


BIEL GILGEN 


A keen alertness to current theatre practice and to the needs of today’s student of the theatre mark 
this up-to-date textbook. A practical book, it is planned to help the student solve the many problems 
encountered in producing a particular play for a particular theatre for a specific audience. 
process of play production is treated only briefly and emphasis is upon problems, including analysis 
of the physical theatre, of the audience, of the written play, and of each of the materials of produc- 
Consideration is given both to illusionistic and non-illusionistic forms, to the newest types of 
plays as well as the commonly revived historical plays. 
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Norman Bel Geddes 


(Continued from page 11) 


Geddes, therefore, works out all the 
sources of light, their intensity, their color, 
and their quality before the play goes into 
rehearsal and before any of the scenery 
is constructed. Besides shifting the scene 
by dimming the light down on one por- 
tion of the setting and bringing it up on 
another, light, by careful changes in its 
direction, intensity, and color can be made 
to alter the appearance of forms on which 
it falls. The Eternal Road was a magnifi- 
cent example of this; under the play of 
light the solid permanent structure of 
steps, ramps, and platforms became fluid, 
its appearance constantly changing in a 
visual symphony of form and color. 


Geddes feels strongly that the designer 
of the scenery and the lighting should also 
design the costumes. This is partly because 
he uses strong colors in his lighting, and 
it is important that the costume colors be 
chosen so that they will be enlivened not 
deadened by the color of the light. An- 
other reason is that when scenery is re- 
duced almost wholly to a base for the 
action costume takes on the spectacular 
function of which scenery has been de- 
prived. Jt Happens on Ice is a good ex- 
ample. Except for the special rink stage 
and the long ramps, the setting was really 
very simple, consisting of movable panels 
to vary the size of the picture, a few bril- 
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liantly colored curtains, and one or two 
set pieces. The effect of the spectacle 
was due almost entirely to Mr. Geddes’ 
elaborate and colorful costumes. Thus 
scenery for Norman Bel Geddes consists 
really of three things: “three-dimensional, 
plastic space, lighting, and clothes.” 


With such an approach to designing, 
Geddes has never been satisfied merely 
to design for some one else’s direction. 
It has been said that he tries to rewrite 
and direct any production of which he is 
the designer. At any rate, he is obviously 
happiest when he can design the actors’ 
movement also. When he does, he pre- 
pares a complete prompt script with every 
movement clearly described, every point 
of interpretation expounded, and move- 
ments and groupings plotted to scale dia- 
grams drawn from the scale model of the 
set. Geddes directs like a general mar- 
shalling his troops for battle. It is not sur- 
prising, perhaps, that one of his hobbies 
is military tactics and strategy and that 
for relaxation he plays military and naval 
games with models of men and military 
machinery. 

His earliest ventures as designer-director 
were something less than successful... His 
production of Feanne d’Arc in Paris in 
1925 ran three weeks and lost $40,000. 
The same year he took on a play called 
Arabesque, and rewrote it so that it re- 
quired 64 instead of the original 30 char- 
acters, The authors were inclined to blame 


Geddes for its ignominious failure. His 
Hamlet though it helped to revolutionize 
modern staging of Shakespeare, was not 


~ well received by the reviewers, who did 


not like his interpretation of the play. 
Brooks Atkinson went so far as to say that 
Geddes “outwitted Shakespeare on every 
point that matters.” 

On the other hand he directed a revival 
of Aristophanes’ Lysystrata and Kingsleys 
Dead End a modern realistic play, both 
successes with audiences and reviewers 
alike. 

All artists have their ups and downs; in 
Geddes’ case the normal curve is accen- 
tuated by the boldness of his conceptions. 
When he fails the island of Manhattan 
may quake with the crash, but when he 





succeeds it rocks with the thunderous 
applause. 
How to Teach High School 


Dramatics 
(Continued from page 9) 
out scenes in groups before coming to 
class. 

Since this unit is primarily to assist 
the student to read intelligently and intel- 
ligibly, comments from the class and 
teacher should be made concerning the 
characterization, repartee which necessi- 
tates accurate pointing of lines, and the 


emotional reaction which should be given 


to the play as a whole. After the play 
has been read completely, the students 
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CHOICE 
OPENING PLAYS 


Start your season right with a sure-fire hit! 


THREE ACT PLAYS 


TANGLED YARN—Comedy by Dagmar 
Vola. Hundreds of successful produc- 
tions all over the country, including 
Des Moines, Iowa; Palisade, Nebr. ; 
Caribou, Maine; Seaton, Ill.; Harlan, 
Ky.; Barstow, Calif.; Russell, Penna. ; 
Concord, Ga.; Bowlegs and Enid, 
Okla.; Peru, Nebr., and Bridgeport, 
W. Va. Directors everywhere report 
that it is hilarious fun, and so easy to 
produce. Cast, 5 m, 7 w. Price 50c. 
Royalty, $10.00. 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST—by Ah- 
lene Fitch. A rural summer hotel, run 
by peppery Grandma, is the scene of 
this helter-skelter bit of fun. “. . . the 
play was a huge success from all an- 
gles’—reports Mr. Rykken of Dodge 
Center, Minn., and other producers 
are just as enthusiastic about it. Price 


75c. Royalty, $25.00. 


PRIZE ONE ACTS 
WEATHER OR NO—Comedy by Mel- 


vene Draheim, which took first prize 
in the 1941 Drake University original 
play tournament. A lively scene in a 
real estate office, and excellent for 
either entertainment or contest pur- 
poses. Cast, 3 m, 2 w. Price 50c. Roy- 
alty, $5.00. 


WOMAN’S PAGE (UNCENSORED) —- 
Comedy by Anna Mae Fisher. Lady 
editors in the newspaper office have an 
exciting day. Those who have searched 
for a worthy successor to the famous 
“Mushrooms Coming Up” will find 
this equally good entertainment. Cast 
of 9 women. Price 50c. 


DARK WIND—Drama by Evelyn Neuen- 
berg. Winner of several west coast 
tournaments, and awarded superior 
rating in the 1941 National Drama 
Festival sponsored by Thespian. Cast, 
1m, 3 w. (or all women). Price 50c. 


Royalty, $5.00. 


READINGS 
THE WALTZ—by Dorothy Parker. 


Humorous reading which has won con- 
tests all over the country and is avail- 
able in manuscript for the first time. 
Price 50c. 


A VISIT TO BERCHTESGADEN—by 
Hillel Bernstein. This story of Hitler 
has aroused widespread discussion, and 
is undoubtedly one of the strongest new 
dramatic readings available. Charac- 
ters, 2 men. Price 60c. 


THE LESSON OF FRANCE—by Andre 
Maurois. Oration which went to the 
National Forensic Tournament in 1941 
and will again be one of the strongest 
orations of the season. Price 50c. 


Our 1942 catalog is now ready and will 
be sent free on request. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 
DES MOINES 


IOWA 


Send for free 
catalog 
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Mark Twain's 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE 


in one set? Impossible! 


That’s what we first heard from directors when 
we told them of our new, streamlined dramati- 
zation of one of the liveliest humorous classics 
of all time. It tells the tale, you will remember, 
of a Yankee who wakes up to find himself in 
King Arthur’s court. From then on the enter- 
prising and wisecracking Yank turns the an- 
cient court into a scene of 20th Century ac- 
tivity from football scholarships to chocolate 
milkshakes. Easy to produce? Of course it is! 
A cast of 6 men and 6 women, one easy interior 
(drapes if necessary), and lots of color and ex- 
citement for audiences which are CRAVING 
a REFRESHINGLY DIFFERENT comedy 
such as the CONNECTICUT YANKEE. The 
royalty is $25, and we'll whisk your reading 
copy on the way to you for 75c. 


BAKER’S lays 


178 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 


and 


-448 So. Hill Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





should be inveigled into rereading their 
favorite bits showing how well they can 
interpret the meaning and create the 
mood. 

Rudimentary training in simple techni- 
ques of speech and movement can be 
given during the reading aloud, but they 
should not be allowed to kill the sponta- 
neous enjoyment of playing the play. The 
use of emphasis and subordination, ef- 
fective pausing and phrasing, developing 
a climax and the pointing of lines can be 
mentioned and illustrated, but nothing 
should interfere with the sheer pleasure 
of group reading. 

This is the general procedure for all 
reading of plays by the class. In Drama- 
tics I, we spend about six weeks reading 
some eight plays from Louise Cohen’s re- 
vised edition of One-Act Plays by Mo- 
dern Authors, published by Harcourt 
Brace. Later in the year, we read one 
Shakesperian drama in the same way, 
striving toward an increased interest in 
the philosophy of the dramatist and a 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems presented. It is in this playreading 
work that we can give our finest contri- 
bution toward developing the cultural 
appreciations and humanitarian reactions 
of our young people in addition to en- 
ticing them into loving to read dramatic 
literature. ; 

What to do about written reports on 
plays read outside of class is a moot 
question. Personally, I feel that the 


average high school student has never 
really learned to get the meaning from 
the printed page and so I have required 
written outlines of from eigth to twelve 
plays a semester in which the grade de- 
pends primarily upon accuracy of finding 
the theme and the sincerity and origina- 
lity of the personal reaction to the play. 
However, this written work has been the 
one cause for “griping” on the part of 
my students and perhaps it is not worth 
the struggle, but the recurring statements 
of my alumni as to the value of this 
outlining in their later reading in col- 
lege and life has kept me fighting the 
battle. My one compromise is that I no 
longer require outlines of the plays read 
in class. This is the outline form I insist 
on for each play. 


TITLE AND AUTHOR 


I. Exposition 
a. Time 
b. Place 
c. Preliminary situation 


II. Plot 
a. Initial incident 
b. Rising aetion summarized very briefly 
c. Climax 
d. Falling action summarized very briefly 
e. Conclusion 

III. Characters—a brief descriptive sentence 
about each leading character 

IV. Theme—the meaning of the play stated in 
one sentence or quotation 


V. Personal reaction—a paragraph or essay on 
rthe entire play and its appeal 
VI. Quotations—examples of the finest pas- 
sages selected from any viewpoint 
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Top-Ranking Plays for Your New Season 


What A Life You Can't TakeltwithYou Stage Door Seven Sisters The Flying Gerardos 





Brand New Three Acts 


Prom King 
by Esther Olson. 


7 men, 10 women. 


Double or Nothing 
by Glenn Hughes. 


7 men, 6 women. 


Young Adventure 
by George Savage and 
5 men, 7 women. 
Main Street Princess 
by Boyce Loving 
5 men, 8 women. 


Harmony House 
by Conrad Seiler. 
6 men, 7 women. 

Minus A Million 


by Jean Lee Latham. 
5 men, 5 women. 


Calling All Ghosts 
by James F. Stone. 

5 men, 7 women. 
Four Cheers For Joan 
by Philip Dunning and 
L. G. Lighton 


8 men, 7 women. 


Christmas Plays 


Star Eternal, by Olive Price. American family spends 
Christmas in Bethlehem. Opportunity for singing carols. 
2 men, 3 boys; | woman, 3 girls. 


They'll Never Look There, by Jean Lee Latham. Homey 
modern family comedy with a holiday background. 2 men, 
2 boys; 2 women, 2 girls 


| woman, 4 girls. 





— 


La Posada, by Agnes Emelie Peterson. Colorful Mexican 
play. Opportunity for music and costumes. 4 men, 3 boys; 


Builder of Christmas Fires, by Melba G. Bastedo. Lively 
fantasy, involving a crotchety miser, a weary woman, a 


happy boy, and gay carollers. 


Other splendid plays for all groups 


Send now for our free basic catalogue and 1941-1942 supplement. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Beginnings of New World 
Drama 
(Continued from page 14) 
pastores, it was local enough to sneer at 
one of the recently-developed Paraguayan 
officials. 

For a long time, the River Plate had to 
put up with make-shift stages. At the turn 
of the century, possibly as early as 1597, 
Mexico had a Casa de Comedias, allowed 
by the Church (which usually frowned on 
the theatre), because its profits went to 


pay for charity patients in the Hospital of 
Jesus across the street. By 1625 Mexico 
had .three theatres, Lima had two, and 


Bolivia had the one already mentioned at: 


Potosi, but the only permanent theatre in 
Argentina housed a puppet show. 


When, in 1717, Buenos Aires wanted to 
show its loyalty to the new Spanish king, 
Ferdinand VI, the citizens provided lum- 
ber and built a small stage in some plaza 
or dead-end street where, for ten days, 
a company of amateurs sponsored by reli- 


— 





A dramatic scene in the successful production of Life Begins at Sixteen, given by members of 
Thespian Troupe No. 371 at the Seton High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Directed by Sister Marie Palmyre. 
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gious orders and trade guilds delighted 
spectators with plays by the Spanishf ‘ 
dramatists Calderon and Moreto, sand- 
wiched in between displays of fireworks 
and an opera sung in Guarani by Jesuit 
trained Indians. 


That ten-day celebration was_ inter 
rupted by rains which lasted so long that 
those who had lend wood and cloth fa 
curtains demanded them back, and put a! 
end to that theatrical season. Such out 
of-door performances served to whet tht 
appetite of the citizens of Buenos Aire 
so that when Viceroy Vertiz came from 
Mexico in 1779 to govern them, he coull 
easily persuade the city council to give: 
ten-year concession for a “temporary 
theatre to a local impressario named Veg. 
larde. If the Cubans could build a theatt 
in 1773, they could. 


This Rancheria, named from the distri¢ 
of the city where it was built, was not veng 
large. It seated a hundred spectators 4 
two reales (25 cents) admission, and hai 
bleachers on both sides of the center, thos 
on the right for the men, and on the lel 
for the women. Several boxes, one for tit 
Viceroy and his staff (who did not hart 
to pay admission) and a couple for Argel 
tines who did not want to mingle with th 
common herd, were provided. The coll 
mon people who could afford only a ré 
for a ticket, had to stand on the mai 
floor in a section fenced off by a railitt 
christened degolladero because it ne 
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Our regular department, ON THE HIGH 
SCHOOL STAGE, will resume publication in the 
November issue. 

The November issue will also carry addi- 
tional summaries covering the 1940-41 season, 
including a complete Best Thespian Honor 
Roll. 




































































eut their throats. 


The stage had a curtain bearing the 
legend: “Drama is the mirror of life.” 
For footlights, tallow candles had to do, 
since oil was expensive. Any of the 
audience that wanted more light had to 
provide their own lanterns. 


As in other parts of the Spanish New 
World, this first Argentine theatre and its 
successors were centers of social life. It 
was here while attending a theatre party 
on. June 26, 1806, that Viceroy Sobre- 
monte learned the British were attacking 
Buenos Aires. The play was Calderon’s 
philosophical Life Is a Dream ; Sobremon- 
te, however, found it anything but a 
dream. He skipped out for safety, followed 
by most of the audience. 


It was in this theatre that some of the 
victorious British soldiers lived and here 
that the two-act melodrama Buenos Altres 
Avenged was performed during the patri- 
otic celebration of the reconquest after 
Argentines got over their fear of British 
Granadiers and drove out the invaders. 


It is a long step from these primitive 
dramatic performances, chiefly allegorical 
pageants, official ceremonies, and a few 
musical zarzuelas, to present-day Hispanic 
American drama. During the struggle for 
independence that occupied Spanish 
America between 1810 and 1824, few had 
time for writing, and that was merely 
snatches of poetry. Practically none made 
the concentrated effort necessary to con- 
ceive and write a novel. Even less did they 
deliberately set out to write plays, al- 
though in Buenos Aires a short-lived So- 
ciety of Good Taste was established in 
1817 to encourage drama. 


For one thing, there were few threatres 
and even fewer actors. In 1794, Mexico 
knocked four years off the sentence of an 
actress Maria Barbara Ordojfiez, in prison 
for homicide, because the royal theatre 
needed her in plays. In other regions, as 
in Chile, boys played women’s parts, as 
was done in England. 

But the chief handicap was a sort of 
inferiority complex and scorn of anything 


!hot bearing a foreign label. The head of 


a great South American University re- 
cently refused to allow a course in South 
American Literature because he claimed 
there was none. Even those who concede 
that the continent has produced literature 
Pass over its drama with a shrug. Yet our 
Southern Neighbors have a body of plays, 
increasing in number and _ importance. 
Their experimenting with dramatic tech- 
hique and theatrical presentation is inter- 
esting. In other numbers of the High 
School Thespian, national drama of some 
of these countries will be considered. 


Ocrosper, 1941 
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O enable more groups to finance more good 

plays we are giving production rights without 
royalty to EVERY PLAY IN OUR CATALOG if 
cast is purchased. High quality maintained. Money 
saved. That’s good news these days. 


Send for reading copies of these 


New and Excellent Three- and One-Act Plays 


AMERICAN EAGLE, by Jean Provence. An aviation thriller for 7m. 
8w. Price 75 cts. 


HE WHO HESITATES, by George Savage and John McRae. A comedy 
of youth and action. 5m. 7w. Price 75 cts. 


COVERALLS, by Don Elser. Love and laughter in a well built play 
for 4 m. 6w. Price 75 cts. 


IGNORANCE IS BLISS, by Jean Provence. Comedy with an American 
Democracy ending. 6m. 8w. Price 75 cts. 


RETURN TO HAPPINESS, by W. Ellis Jones. Very well-written 
comedy. 7m. 9 (or less) w. Price 50 cts. 


HOMER’S HOME RUN, by Vivian Mayo. The bases are loaded with 
fun in this refreshing comedy. 4m. 7w. Price 50 cts. 


PAY DIRT, by Nat Foster Holmes. A rousing Western mystery comedy. 
3m. Iw. Price 50 cts. 


TO JENNY, WITH LOVE, by Betty Smith and Robt. Finch. A delight- 


ful one-act romantic episode about Jenny Lind. 4m. 4w. Price 50 cts. 


SHORT OF MURDER, a whiz of a one-act mystery for 5m. 4w., by 
Watkins E. Wright. The victim wasn’t a victim after all. Price 35 cts. 


RISING FLOOD, tense drama in every line. By Hans J. Schmidt. 
3m. 3w. Price 50 cts. 
ALL ROYALTY FREE 


Send for our NEW BIG CATALOG. It makes selection easy. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colo. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


“A balanced 
one-act repertory 
for an 

entire season” 


—GEORGE FREEDLEY, 
Director, N. Y. Public Li- 
brary Drama Section 


e New Plays 
e New Playwrights 


e New Dramatic Trends 


AMERICAN 
SCENES 


Edited with an Introduction by 
WILLIAM KOZLENKO 


Eminently Actable 
Easy to Put On 


New, Original, Exciting 
© By Famous Writers: 


RICHARD WRIGHT 
Fire and Cloud 


PAUL GREEN 
Saturday Night 


IRWIN SHAW 
The Shy and Lonely 


MANUEL KOMROFF 
Death of an Outcast 


ARNOLD SUNDGAARD 


Virginia Overture 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Landscape With Figures 


PIETRO Di DONATO 


The Love Of Annunziata 
BENJAMIN APPEL 

Ask Anybody In The Neighborhood 
LEANE ZUGSMITH 

Wait and See 


OSCAR SAUL and LOU LANTZ 
The Doorway To Limbo 


WILLIAM KOZLENKO 
The Street Attends A Funeral 


WILLIAM MERRICK 
Freedom Is A Trumpet 


272 pages $2.50 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, New York 








mended by THE HicH ScHOooL THESPIAN. 





What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epirep By H. T. LEEPER 


Review Staff: Donald Woods, Carl Cummings, Kari Natalie Reed, Daniel Turner, Elmer 
S. Crowley, Mary Ella Boveé, Helen Movius and Virginia Leeper. 


Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a boek 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom- 
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The John Day Company, New York City. 


American Scenes, a volume of twelve short 
plays, elited by William Kozlenko. 1941. Price: 
$2.50. To students of the one-act play this 
collection offers much that is worthy of study. 
Each of the selections presents a thoroughly 
refreshing slant on one of the many ways in 
which material may be treated in one-act play 
form. Equally worth while is this book to that 
increasing number of people who find the one- 
act play stimulating reading. All but one of 
the plays are published here for the first time 
and serve to introduce some of our promising 
young writers as dramatists. For those who are 
looking for worth while actable plays, American 
Scenes has much to offer also. We have a radio 
verse play in Freedom Is a Trumpet, by Wil- 
liam Merrick; three radio plays, one of which, 
The Doorway to Limbo, is particularly amus- 
ing; a drama of Italian life by Pietro de Do- 
nato; an historical fantasy, Virginia Overture, 
by Arnold Sundgaard, that both colleges and 
schools can give with timely effectiveness, and 
a touching drama of a Bowery Hotel entitled 
Death of an Outcast. Even Paul Green is in- 
cluded with a play of sharecropper life. Teach- 
ers and advanced dramatics groups will find 
the purchase of this volume a wise investment. 
Mr. Kozlenko continues his excellent work of 
bringing to light one-act plays of distinct merit. 

B. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. 


Young Adventure, a comedy in three acts, - 


by George Savage and John McRae. 5 m., 7 w. 
Royalty, $10. Here we have portrayed a group 
of students—such as one may find in any high 
school—struggling with the problems that loom 
so terrifically important to budding youth. 
Chiefly concerned is Myrna, a charming young 
junior, who almost loses her boy-friend, Willie, 
to the also charming Elouise. Meanwhile, her 
brother Chet and the rest of the group have 
their trouble organizing the school dance. But, 
everything gets straightened out to the satisfac- 
tion of the young set, and to the tolerant 
amusement of any adults about. Especially 
well suited for high school groups. All but two 
of the characters are high school students.— 
—H. T. Leeper. 


Young Hickory, a play in one act, by Stan- 
ley Young. 4 m, 3 w. No royalty. Young 
Andrew Jackson outwits Major Tarleton and 
converts two Redcoats to the American cause. 
A good high school play portraying the spirit 
of the patriots in the days of the Revolution. 
One of the America in Action series.—H. T. 
Leeper. 


Common Sense, a play in one act, by Ridgely 
Torrence . 5 m., 1 w. No royalty. Thomas 
Paine, arrested for writing the pamphlet, Com- 
mon Sense, explains the matter of loyalty to the 
king and liberty so well that he converts the 
soldier who makes the arrest. One of the 
America in Action series—H. T. Leeper: 


The U. S. vs. Susan B. Anthony, a play 
in one act, by Merrill Denison. 10 m., 1 w., 
extras. No royalty. A play dramatizing the 
famous trial of the great leader of the women’s 
rights movement, Susan B. Anthony, for assum- 
ing the right to vote. One of the America in 
Action series.—H. T. Leeper. 


The Flying Gerardos, a comedy in three 
acts, by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles Robin- 
son. 7 m., 6 w. Royalty, $25.00. While this 
play has a few minor technical matters that 
may present some difficulties to the less resource- 
ful director, its production should prove a thor- 
oughly enjoyful experience for cast and audi- 
ence alike. With clean, wholesome comedy 
throughout, the plot is built around a group 
of trapeze performers, closely dominated by 
Mama Gerardo, and the efforts of one William 
Wentworth to become the ninth member of the 
group because he has fallen in love with Donna, 
the baby in Mama Gerardo’s company of 
players. For school groups, it may be necessary 
here and there to change a line, but on the 
whole the play should prove a very happy 
choice. It is based on a wholesome theme that 
should certainly leave a salutary effect on the 
audience.—E. B. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Smothered, a comedy in three acts, by Shell- 
and Bradley. 7 m., 9 w., extras. Royalty, 
$25. Lady Spilsby inherits her elderly hus- 
band’s Victorian estate complete with numerous 
old servants. By terms of the will she must 
keep house, servants, and everything up 
changed, and must not re-marry. Her ladyship 
feels smothered in this Victorian atmosphere 
and seeks re-marriage as an escape. How the 
servants at last try to go modern to help her, 
and how she keeps her romance without entirely 
losing the estate makes an entertaining ending. 
The maturity of the characters, as well as the 
English atmosphere, tend to make this better 
suited for college and little theatre than any but 
advanced high school groups.—H. T. Leeper. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 


Young King Cole, a comedy in 3 acts (5 
scenes), by Tom Taggart. 6 m., 8 w., extras 
1 interior. Modern costumes. Royalty, $10. 
Young Andy (King) Cole receives a blank dé 
ploma at graduation because he flunked his 
history course. His folks engage a private tuto! 
to help him make up his work, but not until 
the charming refugee, Princess Eugenie, moves 
in the big house next door does Andy take his 
study seriously. Many interesting situations, i 
cluding an attempt to kidnap the princess while 
she is in Andy’s home, make this play excellent 
fun. Small high schools particularly will find 
it adapted to their use.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Poor Little Me, a comedy in 3 acts, by Kath 
arine Hilliker, and H. H. Caldwell. 4 m. 
4 w. 1 interior. Royalty, $25. This play really 
centers around Angela Drayton, only child d 
a Chicago money king. Angela has an uncor 
trollable lust for power and a strong desift 


to play with the lives of other people, so whet} 
her father dies and she comes to live with the 


Shaws, it’s no wonder that things just begit 
to happen. For four days Angela visits the 
household of the happy peace-loving Shaws, but 
that is just long enough to completely brea 
the family’s harmony. The negro maid givé 
notice, Mrs. Shaw leaves her husband, ané 
everything goes wrong until Angela leaves, 
tearfully claiming she was only trying to mast 
everybody happy. The play could stand a bi 
of judicious cutting in spots, but is well suited 
to high school groups.—Elmer S. Crowley. 
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*« * * * 
Directors! 


Do you want to show what you can 
do with the same material that has 
made the reputation of noted Holly- 
wood producers? 


Actors! 


Do you want to follow in the foot- 
steps of your favorite screen stars, 
without the drawbacks of a film 
career? 


Here is your chance in 


LONGMANS' 4-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD PLAYS 


These reproduce in a dramatic version 
the lively plots and characters that 
have brought well-remembered enjoy- 
* ment on tthe screen to millions, and 
will enchant millions more in their new 
form. Audience-tested lines and situ- 
ations, unusual impersonations that 
have won wide approval, are here 
x right to your hand. Experience proves 
that these are sure winners for the 
coming season. 
Our 1942 catalogue will be sent you 
* free on request. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
n 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Model Theatre Plays, by Ruth Vickery 
Holmes. These three very short royalty-free 
plays are specially written to be used in model- 
theatres. Play presentation on model stages is 
even simpler than marionette or puppet pro- 
duction. Small dolls, attached to weighted 
holders and fitted in special grooves in the 
stage, are moved by the operator who is unseen 
by the audience. Good As Gold, a comedy in 
3 very short scenes, requires 4 men and 3 
women. The Wishing Well, a fairy tale in 2 
scenes, calls for 2 men and a dog. The 
Escape of Ironshanks and Dick requires 5 men 
to handle the pirate characters. These plays 
each portray a lesson and are very worth while 
for youngsters They can be acted out by chil- 
dren, produced in the model theatre, or pre- 
sented as marionette shows Although the ma- 
terial is not heavy enough for high school, older 
groups may find them interesting to play for 
grade children.—Elmer S. Crowle y. 


The Moonstone, a mystery play in 3 acts 
(7 scenes), by Merritt Stone. Adapted from 
the famous novel of the same name by Wilkie 
Collins. 10 m.,10w. 1 interior. Costumes of 
1848 suggested. Royalty, $10. Based on the 
first full-length detective novel ever written, 
this play deals with the mystery surrounding a 
famous Hindoo diamond, the Moonstone. The 
Possession of this gem is legended to bring 
disaster to its owners. When the diamond enters 
the household of Lady Verinder, a noble 
English woman, misfortunes and mysterious hap- 
Penings follow in rapid succession. Only through 
the genius of the famous London detective, 
ergeant Cuff, is the mystery unravelled. The 
author has skillfully concealed the identity of 
the diamond thief until well into the third act. 
Although many of the characters are young, 
none of the roles can be classed as juvenile. 
Many excellent opportunities for characteriza- 
tion and suspense are offered to mature groups 
desiring this type of play.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Octosper, 1941 


Greenberg, Publisher, 67 West 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


100 Non-Royalty Radio Plays, edited and 
compiled by William Kozlenko, contains the 
largest number of original radio scripts ever 
assembled in a single volume. The book in- 
cludes dramas, comedies, fantasies, documenta- 
ries, historical and poetical plays. Some of the 
contributors include such outstanding writers 
and playwrights as Lord Dunsany and William 
Saroyan with their first radio scripts; Wilbur 
Daniel Steel, Hallie Flanagan, Albert Maltz, 
Leopold Atlas, Bruno Frank, Andreas Larzko, 
Whit Burnett, Norman Rasten, Philo Higley, 
and others. Sherman H. Dryer, who is in 
charge of the Chicago Round Table Broadcast, 
has written the introduction to the book. An 
ideal source of material for those seeking radio 
scripts. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


What Fools These Mortals Be, one-act com- 
edy, by Barnard Travaille and Maurice Wise. 
4 m., 1 w. This is a nonsensical and fast- 
moving one act play which could easily be pro- 
duced by high school amateurs. The setting is 
simple and the characterization well within 
high school scope. However, it would also be 
suitable for production by adults of limited 
dramatic experience. There is no royalty other 
than the purchase of at least five copies of the 
play at $.50 each. 


Prize Readings for the Grades, compiled 
and edited by Ivan B. Boyd. This volume, at 
the price, seems to contain a great deal of ma- 
terial suitable for children in the first eight 
grades. Selections include poetry and prose 
reading, humorous, and otherwise. Some of the 
selections might be called the older reliable 
types; however many new ones have been in- 
cluded. There are no dialogues in this volume. 


Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, IIl. 


Once and For All, a comedy in three acts, 
by Sidney Duvall. 8 m., 9 w., extras as de- 
sired. Royalty on application. This play pre- 
sents an interesting cross-section of humanity 
and its problems. There is the struggling news- 
paper man and his loyal wife; the Italian 
mother and father whose one son runs foul of 
the police and is jailed, tried, and released 
during the play; two chorus girls, representa- 
tives of The Woman’s Club, and others who 
combine to give variety and color to the char- 
acters. The dialogue is well written and moves 
rapidly. The play is something quite different 
for amateurs, and can be done successfully by 
high school students with some previous ex- 
perience. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Jiminy Cricket, a comedy in three acts, by 
David Duncan. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. An 
orphan newsboy, “Jiminy” Cricket, is injured 
by an automobile and is carried into the ad- 
jacent Whiteside’s mansion for medical atten- 
tion. The wealthy Mr. and Mrs. Whiteside find 
happiness in caring for him and insist on keep- 
ing him there until he is completely recovered. 
How “Jiminy” brings peace and understanding 
to a wrangling household that has lost the true 
perspective on life makes an interesting and 
entertaining plot.—H. T. Leeper. 


America’s Boy Friend, a farce in three acts, 
by Richard Hill Wilkinson. 5 m., 5 w. Royalty, 
$10. This play concerns the efforts of Abie 
Slotgotz, president of Super Super Terrific Pic- 
tures, to get Johnny Wilson, his one essential 
star actor, to sign a new contract. Johnny is 
a young innocent who doesn’t seem to realize 
his popularity as a movie actor and wants to 
go back home to Vermont. After a lot of 
suspense, Abie gets the contract signed at a 
much higher salary, and it becomes evident that 
Johnny is not so stupid as supposed.—H. 
Leeper. 





FOR YOUR 1941-42 
PRODUCTION SEASON 


WE PRESENT 


THESE AUDIENCE-TESTED 
FULL-LENGTH PLAYS: 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS: 


NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT, by Wall 
Spence; 10 w., 16 m. Royalty, $25.00. 


AMERICAN PASSPORT, by Dana 
Thomas; 6 w., 4 m. Royalty, $25.00. 


MYSTERY PLAYS: 


SIGN OF THE FOUR, by Wall Spence ; 
5 w., 7 m. Royalty, $25.00. 


THE PHANTOM TIGER, by Robert 
St. Clair; 6 w., 6 m. Royalty, $25.00. 


ROMANTIC PLAYS: 


MIGNONETTE, by Arthur 
6 w., 6 m. Royalty, $25.00. 


RAMONA, by Arthur Jearue; 6 w., 
8 m. Royalty, $25.00. 


ANNIE LAURIE, by Wall 
8 w., 7 m. Royalty, $25.00. 





Jearue ; 


Spence ; 


Write Today for Your Copy of 
Our Descriptive Catalogue. 


The Northwestern Press 


2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Now you can get complete 


instruction in modern 
stagecraft in one book! 





Full illustrated 
Working 
Manual for: 
STAGE CARPENTERS 
PAINTERS 
PROPERTY MEN 


EFFECTS MEN 
ELECTRICIANS 
FLYMEN 


GRIPS 
TECHNICAL 
DIRECTORS 
DESIGNERS 


by 
SOL CORNBERG 
Technical Director, 
Cleveland Play House 
Lecturer, Western 
Reserve University. 


EMANUEL L. 














GEBAUER 
Big, new book gives easy- | Dranaiic and Teck. 
to-follow, comprehensive Hay High School, 
and practical directions Cleveland. 

on how to handle all the 

technical aspects of producing a play in regular 
theatres and. in school and club auditoriums. 
Whether you are an amateur, an experienced 
stage crew man or a director, you will value 
this manual for its detailed in- 
structions on modern methods 
of play production. The only 
book of its kind! Hundreds of 
charts, diagramsand Use This 
working drawings Coupon 














HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., N. v G 
— YES, 1 would like to examine a copy of 

i A STAGE CREW HANDBOOK...... $3.00 

for five days without charge. After inspecting the book, 
I will remit $3.00 or return it postpaid. 


en ie eek Be a Gin esa ches a Oaeehes 
SN 5 8. is citwhavtd baat cease ekbubicines shale 

SUR ERE Se sy ee eee CI io ni dinceweneal . 
PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION.........0-0.--eeceeeees : 














SPEECH AND DRAMA 
IN THE UNITED STATES 





GUIDE 





TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF 





EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Practical training with outstanding professionals for radi 


o 
the stage, speech correction, effective speaking and allied 
fields. Highly selected student body. A.B., A.M., and 
B.L.I. degrees. 


Address inquiries to: 
HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 





Division of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. 

& ag ne Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 

es. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 





SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B.A., B. F. A. and M.A. degrees. 
For information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
ORMAN,, OKLAHOMA 





YOUR DRAMA CAREER 

, Stage — Screen — Radio 
Practical Training with the “most prolific 
play production organization in America." 


For Particulars Write 
CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 South El Moline Ave. Pasadena, Calif. 








Bob Jones College 


Cleveland, Tennessee 


offers a Bachelor of Arts degree 
with a major in speech. Curri- 
culum includes general speech, 
public speaking, debate, inter- 
pretation, characterization, 
radio, acting, scene and cos- 
tume design, production. 


A clinic for the correction of 
speech difficulties is main- 
tained, and private instruction 
in speech and music is offered 
without additional cost above 
regular academic tuition. 


An AMAZING OPPORTUNITY 
to take a degree in speech in 
the wholesome atmosphere of 
a Christian college. 


Address Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., Acting President, 
Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tennessee, 
for catalogue and literature 
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Our Periedicals in Review 


Revieweo BY LOTTA JUNE MERRILL 


Formerly Director of Dramatics, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


Articles Recommended for their Practical Value to Teachers and Students of Dramatics. 


THe THEATER. Time for July 28, 1941. If you 
saw the picture, Lillian Russell, you saw the 
last performance of the famed comedy team 
of Weber and Field. Seventy-four year old 
Mr. Weber died recently, breaking up a partner- 
ship of over half a century. They started their 
stage careers at the age of ten by storming the 
beer gardens of the Bowery. Later they went 
on tour with their own company and, by the 
time they were twenty-one, they had opened 
their own theater in New York City. 


Basy BARRYMORE. By Louis Sobol. American 
for June, 1941. Another Barrymore has captured 
the acclaim of the drama critics, Miss Diana 
Barrymore, daughter of John Barrymore and 
Michael Strange. Although her Broadway de- 
but was in a “flop” show, The Romantic 
Mr. Dickens, the critics practically exhausted 
their vocabuary of flattering adjecives in her 
behalf. With the traditional Barrymore confi- 
dence, she jubilantly remarked, “I knew they’d 
like me. I gave it everything.” Directly follow- 
ing these enthusiastic press notices, she received 
calls from leading producers and motion picture 
scouts. Be on the alert, Thespians, for another 
member of the Roya FAmI ty. 


UNpber Canvas. By Anna Best Joder. Emer- 
son Quarterly for June, 1941. You will be most 
interested to read an account of the early tent 
shows in the Middle West. Mrs. Joder traces 
her early interest in dramatics back to her 
childhood days in Kansas when tent show 
companies used to play their week’s stand on 
som vacant lots adjoining her home. In those 
days, the stock companies performed a different 
play each night, beginning with a comedy, 
later heavier drama, and concluding with a 
cowboy show and vaudeville on Saturday night. 
For the most part, the plays were of fairly 
good calibre She recalled seeing The Lion and 


The Mouse, Lena Rivers, Polly of the Circus, © 


East Lynne, and Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


TEACHING THEATRE. By Edwin Duerr. Theatre 
Arts for July, 1941. This is an especially chal- 
lenging article for the teacher of drama, one 
which should stimulate each of us to do some 
thinking and reorganizing of our respective 
philosophies in the realm of the theater. Mr. 
Duerr accuses the high school drama teacher of 
actually handicapping the progress of true 
theater in this country. All the secondary in- 
structor is concerned about is producing “pulp” 
plays with a technical proficiency aping Broad- 
way. He feels that our job as teachers of theater 
is to discover in and for others a creative intui- 
tion, a magic, emotion, and wonder. His thesis 
is that teachers need to do more thinking about 
the theater and be less concerned with methods 
of production. 


A Picrure Book or PLAays AND Payers. By 
Rosamond Gilder. Theatre Arts for August, 
1941. If ever history was made delightful, 
Theatre Arts has accomplished this feat by a 
series of sixty-seven pictures and a brief but 
informative narrative of the American theater 
covering the past twenty-five years. The sum- 
mary begins back before the first World War, 
with the Barrymores, Otis Skinner, Walter 
Hampden, and Maude Adams, tracing a most 
thriving and glamorous art down to the present 
time. 

After reading this account, you will have 
something of the impression that you have 
actually attended the performances of those 
great plays acted by those great players. 


TARHEELIA ON PARADE. By Leonard C Roy. 
National Geographic for August, 1941. There 
is a colorful picture and an informative cap- 


tion regarding the production of The Lost 
Colony on Roanoke Island in North Carolina, 
Of the 100 members in the cast, only five are 
professional. 


Sinc, Graciz, Sinc. By Luther Davis and 
John Cleveland. Collier’s, for August 9, 194], 
Gracie Fields is not just England’s first actress 
—comedienne, she’s an institution. Springing 
from a hard-working Lancashire family, she 
was actually pushed on the stage by her dra. 
matically ambitious mother, Sarah. In fact 
when you read of Sarah’s histrionics, you will 
wonder if she might not be the real actress in 
the family. 


Although Miss Fields is now in England 
cheering up her bomb-bedraggled friends, she 
expects to return to the United States this 
month and continue her benefit programs for 
Britain. Perhaps you will have the opportunity 
to see this “monumental woman” during the 
coming season. Although only five-feet-five, 
weighing one hundred thirty-five pounds, and 
forty-three years old, Gracie Fields is tremen- 
dous. “She looks like the Statue of Liberty with 
a healthy color—only bigger.” 


THE THEATER. Time for July 14, 1941. An- | 


other great loss to the theater world was the 
death of Sam H. Harris who for forty years 
had been one of the biggest producers on 
Broadway. The Thespians will recall some of 
his later production: Lady in the Dark, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, and Of Mice and 
Men. He produced fifty shows for George M. 
Cohan alone, not to mention the other hits too 
numerous to mention. 


On ACcTING IN Fits. By Bette Davis and 
David Chandler Theatre Arts for September, 
1941. You will be interested to learn that, de- 
spite the rumors you have heard, acting is e 
sentially the same on the screen as on the stage. 
It is true that many mediocre movie actors can 


be made acceptable on the screen by the great | 


technical facilities of the industry, but these 
two competent authors maintain that it takes 
the same acting ability to become “great” on 
the screen as it does on the stage. The only 
difference is the approach because each has 
its peculiar technical demands. 


As I Seem To Me. By Booth Tarkington. 
Saturday Evening Post for July 12 through 


August 23, 1941. While you will enjoy the early | 
experiences of Booth Tarkington written 1 | 


his most engaging style, you will find the issues § 


from August 9th to the conclusion of the series 


devoted more especially to his dramatic careef. | 
It was at the age of sixteen that he and his; 


bosom pal made the momentous decision 10. 


become actors. They memorized long passages 
from Shakespeare in preparation for forming 
their own acting company. Upon discovering 
that the Bard’s plays required too large a cast 
for practical purposes, young Booth was first 
prompted to write a play. While this script 
never reached production, it marks the begin 
ning of a great writing career. 


Tor Price One Doiiar. By Robert Lewis. ; 
New York Times for August 24, 1941. For yeati 5 


there have been discussions and promises of 4 
popular priced theater in New York City, but 
very little has come from it. The Federal 
Theater was the nearest approach. Now Mr. 
Robert Lewis, a director from the Group 
Theatre, has definite plans afoot to bring such 
a theater into permanent existence. 

This is great news for us Thespians becaust 
it means that there is one show at least we cal 





a 


afford to see when we go to New York. Th@® 


best seat in the house will be only one dollar. 
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EVER SINCE EVE 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This new comedy of youth by the authors 
of June Mad is the mirthful story of 
Susan Blake and het hectic experiences as 
assistant editor of the school paper. Cloth, 


$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


OUR TOWN 
By Thornton Wilder 


The winner of the 1939 Pulitzer Prize. 
This distinguished play shows the drama- 
tic cross-section of the life of Grover’s 
Corners where George Gibbs and Emily 
Webb live and marry and die. /75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


EXCLUSIVELY YOURS 
By Tacie Hanna Rew 


This is a charming and modern college 
romance in which some very old-fash- 
ioned ideas about family trees are shown 
to be false in their standards. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


YOUNG APRIL 


By Aurania Rouverol and 
William Spence Rouverol 


Here is a gloriously amusing sequel to 
Growing Pains. It takes the charming 
McIntyre family through new situations. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00.) 


YES AND NO 
By Kenneth Horne 


A refreshing new comedy that is differ- 
ent; Act 1 showing what might have 
happened if our heroine had said “No”; 
a showing what might have hap- 
pened if our heroine had said “Yes”; 
and the epilogue showing what actually 
happened. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


IT HAPPENED NEXT TUESDAY 
By Charles D. Whitman 


A clever and dramatic blend of American 
ideals and heart-warming human comedy 
—a play that will instill in actors and 
audience alike a deeper and truer con- 
ception of democracy. 50c. (Budget 
Play. ) 





SIXTEEN IN AUGUST 
By Dorothy Bennett and Link Hannah 


This rollicking comedy is an amusing ex- 
position of the conflict between today’s 
easy-going but resourceful teen-agers and 
their well-meaning and harrassed parents. 


75c. (Royalty, $25.00. ) 


I’M IN THE ARMY NOW 
By Ned Albert 


This is not a war play but a bright and 
heart-warming domestic comedy in which 
a young draftee comes home on furlough 
and applies Army tactics to solve house- 
hold difficulties. 50c. (Budget Play.) 


IT HAPPENED AT MIDNIGHT 
By James Reach 


This new mystery-farce is by the author 
of One Mad Night and is loaded with 
laughs, suspense and melodramatic thrills. 


50c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


JUNE MAD 


By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This west coast comedy success is con- 
cerned with the mental and emotional 
reactions of a girl of fifteen. Cloth, 


$1.50; paper, 75c. Royalty, $25.00.) 


WHERE THE HEART IS 


By Aurania Rouverol 


This drama, by the author of Young 
April, Growing Pains, Skidding, etc., is a 
family play full of the homely incident 
and comedy this writer is gifted with. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 
By Lenore Coffee and William Joyce Owen 


This tells the story of Jesus but tells it in 
terms of an ordinary family which acts 
and speaks as we do today. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


START YOUR SEASON WITH A SUCCESS 


I KILLED THE COUNT 
By Alec Coppel 


Three persons admit the murder of the 
Count, and when the real one confesses, 
it is impossible for the police to hold 
her because of an old English law. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


SPRING DANCE 
By Philip Barry 


A gay light comedy of college romance 
and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. /75c. 


(Royalty, $35.00.) 


NIGHT MUST FALL 
By Emlyn Williams 


An exciting melodrama in which a dash- 
ing young assassin cavorts and is finally 
caught. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
By Frederick Jackson 


One of the big comedy hits on Broadway. 
The Bishop accidentally gets mixed up 
in a serious hold-up and robbery. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS 
By Lewis Beach 


This is a grand sequel to The Goose 
Hangs High. The Ingals family are 
again concerned with a series of hilari- 
ously human situations. 75c. (Royalty, 


$25.00. ) 
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New Plays Which Are Subject to Certain Territorial Restrictions About Which We Invite 
Your Inquiry. Where Available, Royalty Will Be Quoted on A pplication: 


THE MALE ANIMAL 








By James Thurber 
and Elliot Nugent 
Tommy Turner, a young col- 
lege professor, is faced with 
two problems—a romantic one 
and an academic one. The 
solution of one forces the 
solution of the other. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, 75c. 


MR. AND MRS. NORTH 


By Owen Davis. Based on the 
New Yorker magazine stories 
by Francis and Richard Lock- 
ridge. 


Here is a mystery-comedy of real 
folk caught in a web of plausible and 
amusing situations. Produced with 
great success in New York during the 
past season. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
By Francis Swann 

A successful Broadway com- 
edy in which six stage-struck 
young people their 
troubles and many humorous 
situations. 75c. 


share 





THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
By William Saroyan 

A beguiling and tender little 
comedy with an engraciating 
spirit of general good will. 


$2.00. 


The 1942 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays Is Now Ready for Distribution— 
Send For Your Copy Today 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street,, New York 


——— 





[Founded 1830] 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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RADIO DAILY—’'A cross section of the entire 
field of radio drama. Written by top-notch, 
proved radio writers. Among the large num- 
ber of amateur dramatic groups this book 
should be well received. Highly instructive 
It's a good job well done.” 


GEORGE FREEDLEY—"Excellent anthology of 
first class radio plays which fills a real need 
for library collections. Recommended for gen- 
eral purchase.” 


GORDON STUDEBAKER (Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee)—"This excellent collection 
will prove to be extremely valuable to educa- 
tional and civic groups and radio stations 
which are planning series of educational 
programs. The scripts will also be very use- 
ful in school, college and university radio 
workshops.” 
a 

HENRY BOETTCHER (Drama Dept. of Carnegie 
Institute) — “A very much needed work, and 
the need has been admirably filled. The selec- 
tion of material is excellent.” 


a 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD—’''A collection that 
is to radio what a fever chart is to a patient. 
It does for radio what E. J. O’Brien did for the 


American short story.” 


Non-Koyalty 


For those who want the best in broadcast material. Among these 
hundred splendid plays are scripts by William Saroyan, Lord 
Dunsany, Hallie Flanagan, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Whit Burnett, 
Andreas Latzko, Leopold Ailas, Philo Higley, Albert Maltz, Bruno 
Frank, Bernard Schoenfeld, Norman Rosten and a host of other 


famous writers. 


No other book published contains such a variety of first-rate radio 
play material: experimental, documentary, educational scripts; 
plays based on biography, science, literature; comedies, fantasies, 
dramas; poetic, historical and holiday plays. 


An ideal book for clubs, schools, colleges, workshops, $f] 29 
churches, camps and radio stations. 704 large pages...... 
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